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CHAPTER VII. 
LONEL COCHRANE was 
awakened from his slumber 
by someone pulling at his 
shoulder. As his eyes opened 
.| they fell upon the black, 
anxious face of Tippy Tilly, 
the old Egyptian gunner. His crooked 
finger was laid upon his thick, liver-coloured 
lips, and his dark eyes glanced from left to 
right with ceaseless vigilance. 

“ Lie quiet! Io not move!” he whispered, 
in Arabic. “I will lie here beside you, and 
they cannot tell me from the others. You 
can understand what I am saying?” 

“Yes, if you will talk slowly.” 

“Very good. I have no great trust in this 
black man, Mansoor. I had rather talk 
direct with the Miralai.” 

“ What have you to say ?” 

“T have waited long, until they should all 
be asleep, and now in another hour we shall 
be called to evening prayer. First of all, here 
is a pistol, that you may not say that you are 
without arms.” 

It was a clumsy, old-fashioned thing, but 
the Colonel saw the glint of a percussion cap 
upon the nipple, and knew that it was loaded. 
He slipped it into the inner pocket of his 
jacket. 

“There are eight of us who wish to go to 
Egypt. There are also four men in your party. 
One of us, Mehemet Ali, has fastened twelve 
camels together, which are the fastest of all 
save only those which are ridden by the 
Emirs. ‘There are guards upon watch, but 
they are scattered in all directions. The 
twelve camels are close beside us here— 
those twelve behind the acacia tree. If we 
can only get mounted and started, I do not 
think that many can overtake us, and we 
shall have our rifles for them. ‘The water- 
skins are all filled, and we may see the Nile 
again by to-morrow night.” 
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The Colonel could not follow it all, but he 
understood enough to set a little spring of 
hope bubbling in his heart. The last terrible 
day had left its mark in his livid face and his 
hair, which was turning rapidly to grey. 

“That is excellent,” said he. ‘“ But what 
are we to do about the three ladies ?” 

The black soldier shrugged his shoulders. 

“Mafeesh!” said he. “One of them is 
old, and in any case there are plenty more 
women if we get back to Egypt.” 

“What you say is nonsense,” said the 
Colonel, sternly. “‘ We shall take our women 
with us, or we shall not go at all.” 

“T think it is rather you who talk the thing 
without sense,” the black man answered, 
angrily. ‘ How can you ask my companions 
and me to do that which must end in failure ? 
For years we have waited for such a chance 
as this, and now that it has come, you wish 
us to throw it away owing to this foolishness 
about the women.” 

“What have we promised you if we come 
back to Egypt?” asked Cochrane. 

“Two hundred Egyptian pounds and pro- 
motion in the army—all upon the word of an 
Englishman.” 

“Very good. Then you shall have three 
hundred each if you can make some new plan 
by which you can take the women with you.” 

Tippy Tilly scratched his woolly head in 
his perplexity. 

“We might, indeed, upon some excuse, 
bring three more of the faster camels round 
to this place. Indeed, there are three very 
good camels among those which are near the 
cooking fire. But how are we to get the 
women upon them ?—and if we had them 
upon them, we know very well that they would 
fall off when they began to gallop. I fear 
that you men will fall off, for it is no easy 
matter to remain upon a galloping camel ; but 
as to the women, it is impossible. No, we 
shall leave the women, and if you will not 
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VERY GOOD: Go 
leave the women, then we shall leave all of 
you and start by ourselves.” 

“Very good! Go!” said the Colonel, 
abruptly. 

The negro turned and crept away for some 
little distance, where he was met by one of 
his fellaheen comrades, Mehemet Ali, who 
had charge of the camels. The two argued 
for some little time —for those three hundred 
golden pieces were not to be iightly resigned. 
Then the negro crept back to Colonel 
Cochrane. 

“ Mehemet Ali has agreed,” saidhe. “ He 
has gone to put the nose-rope upon three 
more of the camels. But it is foolishness, 
and we are all going to our death. Now 
come with me, and we shall awaken the 
women and tell them.” 

The Colonel shook his companions and 
whispered to them what was in the wind. 
Belmont and Fardet were ready for any risk. 
Stephens, to whom the prospect of a passive 
death presented little terror, was seized with 
a convulsion of fear when he thought of any 
active exertion to avoid it, and saivered in all 
his long, thin limbs. Then he pulled out 
his Baedeker and began to write his will upon 
the flyleaf, but his hand twitched so that 
it was hardly legible. By some strange 


gymnastic of the legal mind a death, even 
by violence, if accepted quietly, had a place 
in the established order of things, while a 
death which overtook one galloping frantically 
over a desert was wholly irregular and dis- 
composing. It was not dissolution which he 
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feared, but the humiliation and agony of a 
fruitless struggle against it. 

Colonel Cochrane and Tippy Tilly had 
crept together under the shadow of the great 
acacia tree to the spot where the women 
were lying. Sadie and her aunt lay with 
their arms round each other, the girl’s head 
pillowed upon the old woman’s bosom. Mrs. 
Belmont was awake, and entered into the 
scheme in an instant. 

“But you must leave me,” said Miss 
Adams, earnestly. “ What dues it matter at 
my age, anyhow ?” 

“No, no, Aunt Eliza; I won’t move 
without you! Don’t you think it!” cried 
the girl. “ You’ve got to come straight away, 
or else we both stay right here where we are.” 

“Come, come, ma’am, there is no time for 
arguing,” said the Colonel, roughly. “Our 
lives all depend upon your making an effort, 
and we cannot possibly leave you behind.” 

“ But I will fall off.” 

“T’ll tie you on with my pugaree. I 
wish I had the cummerbund which I lent 
poor Stuart. Now, Tippy, I think we might 
make a break for it!” 

But the black soldier was staring with 
a disconsolate face out over the desert. 

“There!” said he, sullenly. “You see 
what comes of all your foolish talking !” 

Half-a-dozen mounted camel-men_ had 
appeared suddenly over the lip of the bowl- 
shaped hollow, where the copper basin met 
its great blue lid. They were travelling fast, 
and waved their rifles as they came, An 
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instant later the bugle sounded an alarm, and 
the camp was up with a buzz like an over- 
turned bee-hive. The Colonel ran back to 
his companions, and the black soldier to his 
camel. Stephens looked relieved, and Bel- 
mont sulky, while Monsieur Fardet raved, 
with his one uninjured hand in the air. 

“Sacred name of a dog!” he cried. “Is 
there no end to it, then? Are we never to 
come out of the hands of these accursed 
Dervishes ?” 

“Oh, they really are Dervishes, are they ?” 
said the Colonel. “I thought they were an 
invention of the British Government.” 

The poor fellows’ tempers were getting 
frayed and thin. The Colonel’s sneer was 
like a match to a magazine, and in an instant 
the Frenchman was dancing in front of him 
with a broken torrent of angry words. His 
hand was clutching at Cochrane’s throat 
before Belmont and Stephens could pull him 
off. 


“If it were not for your grey hairs——” 
he said. 
“Curse your impudence!” cried the 


Colonel. 

“If we have to die, let us die like gentle- 
men, and not like so many corner-boys,” said 
Belmont. 

“I only said I was glad to see that 
Monsieur Fardet has learned something from 
his adventures,” the Colonel sneered. 

“Shut up, Cochrane! What do you want 
to aggravate him for?” cried the Irishman. 

“Upon my word, Belmont, you forget 
yourself! I do not permit people to address 
me in this fashion.” 

“You should look after your own manners, 
then.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, here are the 
ladies !” cried Stephens, and the angry, over- 
strained men relapsed into a gloomy silence, 
pacing up and down, and jerking viciously at 
their moustaches. It is a very catching thing, 
ill-temper, for even Stephens began to be 
angry at their anger and to scowl at them as 
they passed him. Here they were at a crisis 
in their fate, with the shadow of death 
above them, and yet their minds were all 
absorbed in some personal grievance so 
slight that they could hardly put it into 
words. Misfortune brings the human spirit 
to a rare height, but the pendulum still 
swings. 

But soon their attention was drawn away 
to more important matters. A council of 
war was being held beside the wells, and the 
two Emirs, stern and composed, were listen- 
ing to a voluble report from the leader of the 
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patrol. The prisoners noticed that, though 
the fierce, old man stood like a graven image, 
the younger Emir passed his hand over his 
beard once or twice with a nervous gesture, 
the thin, brown fingers twitching among the 
long, black hair. 

“T believe the Gippies are after us,” said 
Belmont. 

“It looks like it. Something has scared 
them.” 

“Now he’s giving orders. What can it 
be? Here, Mansoor, what is the matter ?” 

The dragoman came running up with the 
light of hope shining upon his brown face. 

“T think they have seen something to 
frighten them. I believe that the soldiers 
are behind us. They have given the order 
to fill the water-skins, and be ready for a 
start when the darkness comes. But [ am 
ordered to gather you all together, for the 
Moolah is coming to convert you all. I 
have already told him that you are all very 
much inclined to think the same with him.” 

How far Mansoor may have gone with his 
assurances may never be known, but the 
Mussulman preacher came walking towards 
them at this moment with a paternal and 
contented smile upon his face, as one who 
has a pleasant and easy task before him. 
He was a one-eyed man, with a fringe of 
grizzled beard and a face which was fat, 
but which looked as if it had been fatter, 
for it was marked with many folds and 
creases. He had a green turban upon 
his head, which marked him as a Mecca 
pilgrim. In one hand he carried a small 
brown carpet, and in the other a parchment 
copy of the Koran. Laying his carpet upon 
the ground, he motioned Mansoor to his side, 
and then gave a circular sweep of his arm to 
signify that the prisoners should gather round 
him, and .a downward wave which meant 
that they should be seated. So they grouped 
themselves round him, sitting on the short 
green sward under the palm tree, these seven 
forlorn representatives of an alien creed, and 
in the midst of them sat the fat little preacher, 
his one eye dancing from face to face as he 
expounded the principles of his newer, cruder, 
and more earnest faith. They listened 
attentively and nodded their heads as 
Mansoor translated each exhortation, and 
with each sign of their acquiescence the 
Moolah became more amiable in his manner 
and more affectionate in his speech. 

“For why should you die, my sweet lambs, 
when all that is asked of you is that you 
should set aside that which will carry you to 
everlasting Gehenna and accept the law of 
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“HIS HAND WAS CLUTCHING A‘ 


Allah as written by his prophet, which will 
assuredly bring you unimaginable joys, as is 
promised in the Book of the Camel? For 
what says the chosen one ?”—and he broke 
away into one of those dogmatic texts which 
pass in every creed as an argument. “ Besides, 
is it not clear that God is with us, since from 
the beginning, when we had but sticks against 
the rifles of the Turks, victory has always 
been with us? Have we not taken El Obeid, 
and taken Khartoum, and destroyed Hicks 
and slain Gordon, and prevailed against 
everyone who has come against us? How, 
then, can it be said that the blessing of 
Allah does not rest upon us?” 

The Colonel had been looking about him 
during the long exhortation of the Moolah, 
and he had observed that the Dervishes were 
cleaning their guns, counting their cartridges, 
and making all the preparations of men who 
expected that they might soon be called upon 
to fight. The two Emirs were conferring 
together with grave faces, and the leader of 
the patrol pointed, as he spoke to them, in 
the direction of Egypt. It was evident that 
there was at least a chance of a rescue if they 
could only keep things going for a few 
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more hours. The camels were not 
recovered yet from their long 
march, and the pursuers, if they 
were indeed close behind, were 
almost certain to overtake them. 

“For God’s sake, Fardet, try 
and keep him in play,” said he. 

But a Frenchman’s wounded 
dignity is not so easily appeased. 
Monsieur Fardet sat moodily with 
his back against the palm tree, 
and his black brows drawn down. 
He said nothing, but he still pulled 
at his thick, strong moustache. 

“Come on, Fardet ! We depend 
upon you,” said Belmont. 

“Let Colonel Cochrane do it,” 
the Frenchman answered, snap- 
pishly. “ He takes too much upon 
himself, this Colonel Cochrane.” 

“There! There!” said Bel- 
mont, soothingly, as if he were 
speaking to a fractious child. “I 
am quite sure that the Colonel 
will express his regret at what has 
happened, and will acknowledge 
that he was in the wrong 7 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort,” 
snapped the Colonel. 

“ Besides, that is merely a 
personal quarrel,” Belmont con- 
tinued, hastily. “It is for the 
good of the whole party that we wish you to 
speak with the Moolah, because we all feel 
that you are the best man for the job.” 

But the Frenchman only shrugged his 
shoulders and relapsed into a deeper gloom. 

The Moolah looked from one to the other, 
and the kindly expression began to fade away 
from his large, baggy face. His mouth drew 
down at the corners, and became hard and 
severe. 

“ Have these infidels been playing with us, 
then?” said he to the dragoman. “ Why is 
it'that they talk among themselves and have 
nothing to say to me?” 

“ He’s getting impatient about it,” said 
Cochrane. “ Perhaps I had better do what 
I can, Belmont, since this, confounded fellow 
has left us in the lurch.” 

But the ready wit of a woman saved the 
situation. 

“T am sure, Monsieur Fardet,” said Mrs. 
Belmont, “that you, who are a Frenchman, 
and, therefore, a man of gallantry and honour, 
would not permit your own wounded feelings 
to interfere with the fulfilment of your pro- 
mise and your duty towards three helpless 
ladies,” 
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Fardet was on his feet in an instant, with 
his hand over his heart. 

“You understand my nature, madame,” 
he cried. “I am incapable of abandoning a 
lady. I will do all that I can in this matter. 
Now, Mansoor, you may tell the holy man 
that I am ready to discuss the high matters 
of his faith with him.” 

And he did it with an ingenuity which 
amazed his companions. He took the tone 
of a man who is strongly attracted, and yet has 
one single remaining shred of doubt to hold 
him back. Yet as that one shred was torn 
away by the Moolah, there was always some 
other stubborn little point which prevented his 
absolute acceptance of the faith of Islam. 
And his questions were all so mixed up with 
personal compliments to the priest and self- 
congratulations that they should have come 
under the teachings of so wise a man and so 
profound a theologian, that the hanging 
pouches under the Moolah’s eyes quivered 
with his satisfaction, and he was led happily 
and hopefully onwards from explanation to 
explanation, while the blue overhead turned 
into violet, and the green leaves into black, 
until the great serene stars shone out once 
more between the crowns of the palm 
trees 

“As to the learning of which you speak, 
my lamb,” said the Moolah, in answer to 
some argument of Fardet’s, “I have myself 
studied at the University of El Azhar at 
Cairo, and I know that to which you allude. 
But the learning of the faithful is not as the 
learning of the unbeliever, and it is not fitting 
that we pry too deeply into the ways of Allah. 
Some stars have tails, oh, my sweet lamb, 
and some have not ; but what does it profit 
us to know which are which? For God made 
them all, and they are very safe in His hands. 
Therefore, my friend, be not puffed up by the 
foolish learning of the West, and understand 
that there is only one wisdom, which consists 
in following the will of Allah as His chosen 
prophet has laid it down for us in this book. 
And now, my lambs, I see that you are 
ready to come into Islam, and it is time, for 
that bugle tells that we are about to march, 
and it was the order of the excellent Emir 
Abderrahman that your choice should be 
taken, one way or the other, before ever we 
left the wells.” 

“Yet, my father, there are other points 
upon which I would gladly have instruction,” 
said the Frenchman, “for, indeed, it is a 
pleasure to hear your clear words after the 
cloudy accounts which we have had from 
other teachers,” 
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But the Moolah had risen, and a gleam of 
suspicion twinkled in his single eye. 

“This further instruction may well come 
afterwards,” said he, “since we shall travel 


together as far as Khartoum.” He walked 
over to the fire, and stooping down, with the 
pompous slowness of a stout man, he came 
back with two half-charred sticks, which he 
laid cross-wise upon the ground. The 
Dervishes came clustering over to see the 
new converts admitted into the fold. They 
stood round in the dim light, tall and fan- 
tastic, with the high necks and supercilious 
heads of the camels swaying above them. 

“ Now,” said the Moolah, and his voice 
had lost its conciliatory and persuasive tone. 
“There is no more time for you. Here 
upon the ground I have made out of two 
sticks the foolish and superstitious symbol of 
your former creed. You will trample upon 
it, as a sign that you renounce it, and you 
will kiss the Koran, as a sign that you accept 
it, and what more you need in the way of 
instruction shall be given to you as you go.” 

They stood up, the four men and the three 
women, to meet the crisis of their fate. None 
of them, except perhaps Miss Adams and 
Mrs. Belmont, had any deep religious con- 
victions. All of them were children of this 
world, and some of them disagreed with 
everything which that symbol upon the earth 
represented. But there was the European 
pride, the pride of the white race which 
swelled within them, and held them to the 
faith of their countrymen. It was a sinful, 
human, un-Christian motive, and yet it was 
about to make them public martyrs to the 
Christian creed. In the hush and tension 
of their nerves low sounds grew suddenly 
loud upon their ears. Those swishing palm- 
leaves above them were like a swift-flowing 
river, and far away they could hear the dull, 
soft thudding of a galloping camel. 

“ There’s something coming,” whispered 
Cochrane. “ Try and stave them off for five 
minutes longer, Fardet.” 

The Frenchman stepped out with a cour- 
teous wave of his uninjured arm, and the 
air of a man who is prepared to accommodate 
himself to anything. 

“You will tell this holy man that I am 
quite ready to accept his teaching, and so I 
am sure are all my friends,” said he to the 
dragoman. “ But there is one thing which I 
should wish him to do in order to set at rest 
any possible doubts which may remain in our 
hearts. Every true religion can be told by 


the miracles which those who profess it can 
bring about. 


Even I, who am but a humble 
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Christian, can, by virtue of my religion, do 
some of these. But you, since your religion 
is superior, can no doubt do far more, and 
so I beg you to give us a sign that we may 
be able to say that we know that the religion 
of Islam is the more powerful.” 

Behind all his dignity and reserve, the 
Arab has a good fund of curiosity. The 





The Frenchman stepped forward, and 
raising his hand hetooka large shining date out 
of the Moolah’s beard. This he swallowed and 
immediately produced once more from his 
left elbow. He had often given his little 
conjuring entertainment on board the boat, 
and his fellow-passengers had had some good- 
natured laughter at his expense, for he was 


“WE TOOK A LARGE SHINING DATE OUT OF THE MOOLAH'S BEARD.” 


hush among the listening Arabs showed how 
the words of the Frenchman as translated by 
Mansoor appealed to it. 

“Such things are in the hands of Allah,” 
said the priest. “It is not for us to disturb His 
laws. But if you have yourself such powers 
as you claim, let us be witnesses to them,” 


not quite skilful enough to deceive the critical 
European intelligence. But now it looked as 
if this piece of obvious palming might be 
the point upon which all their fates would 
hang. A deep hum of surprise rose from 
the ring of Arabs, and deepened as the 
Frenchman drew another date from the 
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nostril of a camel and tossed it into the air, 
from which, apparently, it never descended. 
That gaping sleeve was obvious enough 
to his companions, but the dim light 
was all in favour of the performer. So 
delighted was the audience that they paid 
little heed to a mounted camel-man who 
trotted swiftly between the palm trunks. 
All might have been well had not Fardet, 
carried away by his own success, tried to 
repeat his trick once more, with the result 
that the date fell out of his palm and the 
deception stood revealed. In vain he tried 
to pass on at once to another of his little 
stock. ‘The Moolah said something, and an 
Arab struck Fardet across the shoulders 
with the thick shaft of his spear. 

“We have had enough child’s play,” said 
the angry priest. “Are we men or babes 
that you should try to impose upon us in this 
manner? Here is the cross and the Koran— 
which shall it be?” 

Fardet looked helplessly round at his 
companions. 

“You asked for five minutes. You have 
had it,” said he, to Colonel Cochrane. 

“ And perhaps it is enough,” the soldier 
answered. “ Here are the Emirs.” 

The camel-man whose feet they had heard 
from afar had made for the two Arab chiefs, 
and had delivered a brief report to them, 
stabbing with his forefinger in the direction 
from. which he had come. There was a 
rapid exchange of words between the Emirs, 
and then they strode forward together to the 
group around the prisoners. Bigots and 
barbarians, they were none the less two most 
majestic men, as they advanced through the 
twil’ ht of the palm grove. The fierce old 
greybeard raised his hand and spoke swiftly 
in short, abrupt sentences, and his savage 
followers yelped to him like hounds to a 
huntsman. The fire that smouldered in his 
arrogant ey@ shone back at him from a 
hundred others. Here were to be read the 
strength and danger of the Mahdi movement; 
here in these convulsed faces, in that fringe 
of waving arms, in these frantic, red-hot souls, 
who asked nothing better than a bloody 
death, if their own hands might be bloody 
when they met it. 

“Have the prisoners embraced the true 
faith ?” asked the Emir Abderrahman, look- 
ing at them with his cruel eyes. 

The Moolah had his reputation to preserve, 
and it was not for him to confess to a failure. 

“They were about to embrace it, 
when -” 

“ Let it rest for a little time, oh, Moolah.” 
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He gave an order, and the Arabs all sprang 
for their camels. The Emir Wad Ibrahim 
filed off at once with nearly half the party. 
The others were mounted and ready, with 
their rifles unslung. 

“What's happened ?” asked Belmont. 

“Things are looking up,” cried the 
Colonel. “By Jove, I think we are going 
to come through all right. The Gippy Camel 
Corps are hot on our trail.” 

“Oh, Colonel, do you really think we 
shall be saved?” sobbed Sadie. The dull 
routine of misery through which they had 
passed had deadened all their nerves until 
they seemed incapable of any acute sensation, 
but now this sudden return of hope brought 
agony with it like the recovery of a frost- 
bitten limb. Even the strong, self-contained 
Belmont was filled with doubts and appre- 
hensions. He had been hopeful when there 
was no sign of relief, and now the approach 
of it set him trembling. 

“Surely they wouldn’t come very weak,” 
he cried. “ Be Jove, if the Commandant 
let them come weak, he should be court- 
martialled.” 

“ Sure we're in God’s hands, anyway,” said 
his wife, in her soothing, Irish voice. 
“ Kneel down with me, John, dear, if it’s the 
last time, and pray that, earth or Heaven, we 
may not be divided.” 

“Don’t do that! Don’t!” cried the 
Colonel, anxiously, for he saw that the eye 
of the Moolah was upon them. But it was 
too late, for the two Roman Catholics had 
dropped upon their knees and crossed them- 
selves. A spasm of fury passed over the 
face of the Mussulman priest at this public 
testimony to the failure of his missionary 
efforts. He turned and said something to 
the Emir. 

“Stand up!” cried Mansoor. ‘“ For your 
life’s sake, stand up! He is asking for leave 
to put you to death.” 

“Tet him do what he likes!” said the 
obstinate Irishman; “we will rise when our 
prayers are finished, and not before.” 

The Emir stood listening to the Moolah, 
with his baleful gaze upon the two kneeling 
figures. Then he gave one or two rapid 
orders, and four camels were brought for- 
ward. The baggage-camels which they had 
hitherto ridden were standing unsaddled 
where they had been tethered. 

“Don’t be a fool, Belmont!” cried the 
Colonel; “ everything depends upon our 
humouring them. Do get up, Mrs. Belmont! 
You are only putting their backs up!” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders as 
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he looked at them. ‘“ A/on Dieu /” he cried, 
“were there ever such impracticable people ? 
“ Voila /” he added, with a shriek, as the 
two American ladies fell upon their knees 
beside Mrs. Belmont. “ It is like the camels 
—one down, all down! Was ever anything 
so absurd ?” 

But Mr. Stephens had knelt down beside 
Sadie and buried his haggard face in his long, 
thin hands. Only the Colonel and Monsieur 
Fardet remained standing. Cochrane looked 
at the Frenchman with an interrogative eye. 

“ After all,” said he, “it is stupid to pray 
all your life, and not to pray now when we 
have nothing to hope for except through the 
goodness of Providence.” He dropped upon 
his knees with a rigid, military back, but his 
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them?” and so, with an ostentatious sign 
of the cross, he took his place upon his 
knees beside the others. Foul, bedraggled, 
and wretched, the seven figures knelt and 
waited humbly for their fate under the black 
shadow of the palm tree. 

The Emir turned to the Moolah with a 
mocking smile, and pointed at the results of 
his ministrations. Then he gave an order, 
and in an instant the four men were seized. 
A couple of deft turns with a camel-halter 
secured each of their wrists. Fardet screamed 
out, for the rope had bitten into his open 
wound. The others took it with the dignity 
of despair. 

“You have ruined everything. I believe 
you have ruined me also!” cried Mansoor, 
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grizzled, unshaven chin upon his chest. ‘The 
Frenchman looked at his kneeling com 
panions, and then his eyes travelled onwards 
to the angry faces of the Emir and Moolah. 
“ Sapristi/” he growled. “Do they 
suppose that a Frenchman is afraid of 


DON T FRET, JOHN?) 


CRIED HIS WIFE.” 


wringing his hands. “The women are to get 
upon these three camels.” 

“Never!” cried Belmont. ‘“ We won't be 
separated!” He piunged madly, but he was 
weak from privation, and two strong men 
held him by each elbow. 
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“Don’t fret, John!” cried his wife, as they 
hurried her towards the camel. “No harm 
shall come to me. Don’t struggle, or they'll 
hurt you, dear.” 

The four men writhed as they saw the 
women dragged away from them. All their 
agonies had been nothing to this. Sadie and 
her aunt appeared to be half senseless from 
fear. Only Mrs. Belmont kept a brave face. 
When they were seated the camels rose, and 
were led under the tree behind where the 
four men were standing. 

* |’ve a pistol in me pocket,” said Belmont, 
looking up at his wife. “I would give me 
soul to be able to pass it to you.” 

“ Keep it, John, and it may be useful yet. 
I have no fears. Ever since we prayed I 
have felt as if our guardian angels had their 
wings round us.” She was like a guardian 
angel herself as she turned to the shrinking 
Sadie, and coaxed some little hope back into 
her despairing heart. 

The short, thick Arab, who had been in 
command of Wad Ibrahim’s rear-guard, had 
joined the Emir and the Moolah ; the three 
consulted together, with occasional oblique 
glances towards the prisoners. Then the 
Emir spoke to Mansoor. 

“The chief wishes to know which of you 
four is the richest man?” said the dragoman. 
His fingers were twitching with nervousness 
and plucking incessantly at the front of his 
cover-coat. 

“Why does he wish to know ?” asked the 
Colonel. 

“T do not know.” 

“ But it is evident,” cried Monsieur Fardet. 
“ He wishes to know which is the best worth 
keeping for his ransom.” 

“TI think we should see this thing through 
together,” said the Colonel. “It’s really for 
you to decide, Stephens, for I have no doubt 
that you are the richest of us.” 

“T don’t know that I am,” the lawyer 
answered ; “but in any case, I have no wish 
to be placed upon a different footing to the 
others.” 

The Emir spoke again in his harsh, 
rasping voice. 

“He says,” Mansoor translated, “that the 
baggage-camels are spent, and that there is 
only one beast left which can keep up. It is 
ready now for one of you, and you have to 
decide among yourselves which is to have it. 
If one is richer than the others, he will have 
the preference.” 

“Tell him that we are all equally rich.” 

“In that case he says that you are to 
choose at once which is to have the camel.” 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 


“ And the others ?” 

The dragoman shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “if only one of 
us is to escape, I think you fellows will agree 
with me that it ought to be Belmont, since 
he is the married man.” 

“Yes, yes, let it be Monsieur Belmont,” 
cried Fardet. 

“T think so also,” said Stephens. 

But the Irishman would not hear of it. 

“ No, no, share and share alike,” he cried. 
** All sink or all swim, and the devil take the 
flincher.” 

They wrangled among themselves until 
they became quite heated in this struggle of 
unselfishness. Someone had said that the 
Colonel should go because he was the oldest, 
and the Colonel was a very angry man. 

“One would think I was an octogenarian,” 
he cried. ‘“ These remarks are quite uncalled- 
for.” 

“Well, then,” said Belmont, “let us all 
refuse to go.” 

“But this is not very wise,” cried the 
Frenchman. “See, my friends! Here are 
the ladies being carried off alone. Surely it 
would be far better that one of us should be 
with them to advise them.” 

They looked at one another in perplexity. 
What Fardet said was obviously true, but how 
could one of them desert his comrades? The 
Emir himself suggested the solution. 

“The chief says,” said Mansoor, “that if 
you cannot settle who is to go, you had 
better leave it to Allah and draw lots.” 

“T don’t think we can do better,” said the 
Colonel, and his three companions nodded 
their assent. 

It was the Moolah who approached them 
with four splinters of palm-bark protruding 
from between his fingers. 

“He says that he who draws the longest 
has the camel,” said Mansoor. 

“We must agree to abide absolutely by 
this,” said Cochrane, and again his com- 
panions nodded. 

The Dervishes had formed a semicircle 
in front of them, with a fringe of the 
oscillating heads of the camels. Before 
them was a cooking fire, which threw its red 
light over the group. The Emir was standing 
with his back to it and his fierce face towards 
the prisoners. Behind the four men were a 
line of guards, and behind them again the 
three women, who looked down from their 
camels upon this tragedy. With a malicious 
smile, the fat, one-eyed Moolah advanced 
with the four little brown spicules protruding 
from between his fingers. 
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“THE COLONEL WAS THE WINNER OF THE TERRIBLE LOTTERY.” 


It was to Belmont that he held them first. 
The Irishman gave an involuntary groan, and 
his wife gasped behind him, for the splinter 
came away in his hand. Then it was the 
Frenchman’s turn, and his was half an inch 
longer than Belmont’s. ‘Then came Colonel 
Cochrane, whose piece was longer than the 
two others put together. Stephens’s was no 
bigger than Belmont’s. The Colonel was the 
winner of this terrible lottery. 

“You're welcome to my place, Belmont,” 
said he. 


“No, indeed! An agreement is an agree- 


ment.” 

“The Emir says that you are to mount at 
once,” said Mansoor, and an Arab dragged the 
Colonel by his wrist-rope to the waiting camel. 

“He will stay with the rear-guard,” said 
the Emir to his lieutenant. ‘“ You can keep 
the women with you also.” 

“ And this dragoman dog ?” 

“Put him with the others.” 

“ And they ?” 

“ Put them all to death,” 


(To be continued.) 
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Carpet - Bedding. 
By OLIVER THORNE. 


OST of the people who saw The evolution of such a massive floral 
the great floral globe in display is a work of time, great cost, and 
Washington Park, Chicago, patience. First, the idea is germinated in 
during the Columbian year, — the brain of a clever gardener. Then comes 
wondered how the thing was_ the selection of the different plants, which 
done. It was not easy to are carefully tended through the winter; and 
answer them without going into a thousand after that the framework is made. This takes 
some time, and depends, of course, 
upon the elaborateness of the 
design. Then follow days and 
days of manual labour, arranging 
the plants, nipping off ambitious 
blossoms in order to keep the 
surface smooth, and giving the 
work its finishing touches. 

The presence of a framework is 
plainly visible in our illustration of 
“The Gates Ajar,” another splendid 
specimen of carpet-bedding in the 
same park. It is perhaps needless 
to say that “The Gates Ajar” is 
another way of expressing the 
doors of Heaven, and it is interest- 
ing to note how such a subject 
appeals to the Chicago mind. The 
gates were certainly very beautiful, 
and much charm is lent to the 
illustration by the dainty figure of 
the little girl who has been asked 
by the photographer to stand for 
a moment within the gates. From 
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rHE GLOBE, WASHINGTON PARK, CHICAGO, 
From a Photo. by Underwood & Underwood, Stereoscopte View Publisers 


and one details of the gardener’s 
art, so they were usually put off 
with the meagre information that 
the globe had an interior frame 
work covered with earth, and that 
the plants, drawing sustenance from 
this earth, were kept in position by 
wires. 

The globe was well worthy of all 
the admiration bestowed upon it, 
for it was a masterpiece of carpet 
bedding. Thousands of different 
coloured plants, from all parts of 
the world, were embedded in its 
surface, and arranged to represent 
the continents of the world. The 
illustration shows us that, but what 
it cannot show us is the gorgeous 
beauty and blending of colour. The 
oceans were portrayed in green, the 
land stood out dark and symmetrical 
from the mass of floral water, and 


the lines of longitude cut through 
—_ : oe — . ““ THE GATES AJAR,” WASHINGTON PARK, CHICAGO. 
the equator in strips of varied hue, Prem o Faeta ty Gaderaced & Uateraned 
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rHE PRESIDENTIAL CANOE, SOUTH PARK, 


CHICAGO, 


From a Photo. by Underwood & Underwood. 


her, one can get 
an idea of the 
height of the 
gates. They were 
nearly 8ft. high 
from the sill of 
the door to the 
end of one of the 
leaves of the aloe, 
which adorned 
the top of each 
gate-post. 

rhe steps lead- 
ing upto the gates 
were walled in, 
as you will notice, 
bya striking white 
flower, which may 
also be noticed in 
the jacket of the 
man who paddles the canoe. The 
interesting floral elephant is also 
made of this plant, to which the 
botanists give the name of eche 
verta, and I suppose that more than 
a thousand of these little succulent 
plants were utilized in making that 
one huge imitation of a grand old 
animal. The ear was outlined in 
vivid colours, and each foot was 
padded with a cushion of costly 
plants. 

Regarding the man in the canoe, 
there is still a word to be said. 
His oar, of course, is merely a 
stick with the plants wired to 
it, and the sides of the canoe 
are constructed in the same way. 
The canoeist is not a remarkable 
creation, however, as the figure 
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ELEPHANT, Sol 
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is rather stiff, and the features a little 
unnatural. It is sometimes wonderful 
how closely the American gardeners 
can copy Nature in reproducing the 
human features. In some of the parks 
in the United States the heads and 
bodies of different noted men are 
taken as subjects for carpet-bedding, 
and reproduced with such skill that 
not a prominent line of the face is 
missing. The proportion between the 
features is skilfully maintained by con- 
stant care with the scissors, and the 
success of the design is proved by the 
readiness with which visitors recognise 
the subject. 

In comparison with elephants, canoes, 
and globes, sun-dials are mere child’s 
play. Probably no 
park in the world, 
in which carpet- 
bedding is carried 
on, is without its 
floral sun-dial, 
and the designs 
are very beautiful. 
Look for exam- 
ple at the sun- 
dials in Washing 
ton Park. They 
are mostly made 
with non-flower- 
ing bedding of 
different colours, 
and they are 
fairly reliable as 
time - keepers. 


TH PARK, CHICAGO, 
From a Photo. by Underwood & Underwoot 

















THE FLORAL SUN-DIAL, WASHINGTON PARK, CHICAGO. 
From @ Photo. by Underwood & Underwood 
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FLORAL MOUND, SOLDIERS’ HOME, DAYTON, OHIO. 
From a Photo. by Underwood & Underwood. 


Another very com- 
mon form of carpet- 
bedding is the floral 
mound, a_ striking 
example of which is 
given at the top of 
this page. It stands 
in the grounds of 
the Soldiers’ Home 
at Dayton, Ohio, 
and used to attract 
great attention on 
account of its size 7 
and colour. "From a Photo. by) 
Dates and letters 


are among the things easy to do with plants, 
and naturally there is no limit to the variety 





From a Photo. by] FLORAL INSCRIPTION IN OLD ST. PANCRAS CHURCHYARD. (A. J. Johnson, 
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of styles which the gardener controls, 
He can do you Old English or 
Roman with ease, and his script is 
sometimes as neat as real penmanship. 
A great deal of fancy lettering was 
noticeable in the London parks this 
summer, in honour of the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee. In Old St. Pancras 
Churchyard, the inscription “ 1837— 
VICTORIA—1897” was one of the 
noticeable features, and it occupied 
goft. from end to end. In Wash- 
ington Park, Chicago, at the time 
when the globe was erected, visitors 
to the park were welcomed with a 
floral inscription which gave not only 
the name of the park but the day of 
the month and year. Every morning 
the date was altered, the main part 
of the inscription remaining, of course, 
the same. It was done simply by 
keeping the plants in boxes, instead 
of rooting them in the ground, 
and alterations in the inscription 
were easily made by lifting out one 





THE JUBILEE FLORAL CROWN, BATTERSEA PARK, [A. J. Johnson. 


and putting another in its place. 
The pride of Battersea Park during the 


Jubilee was the 
floral crown, which 
is excellently illus- 
trated on this page. 
It will be readily 
understood that 
great difficulty is 
experienced in 
photographing flat 
carpet - bedding—a 
difficulty that is 
plainly evident in 
our illustrations of 
the magnificent 
scroll in Victoria 
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in Victoria Park, 
Hackney, of which 
we give a page-full 
of pictures. The 
bed of flowers 
was 85ft. in length 
and 22ft. in width, 
and the scroll, if 
straightened out, 
would measure 
78yds. The in- 


LEFT END OF THE JUBILEE SCROLL IN VICTORIA PARK. scri ption, which 


Park —whereas 

such upright de- 

signs as the globe 

and “The Gates 

Ajar” can be easily 

photographed. The 

beauty of the Batter- 

sea Park crown was 

in its great richness 

of colour. Above 

the crown was the 

date “1837”; and 

below it, “ 1897.” CENTRE OF SCROLL. 

people had to start 

on walking tours 

to read, was a 

quotation from 

Tennyson :— 

May children of our 
children say 

She wrought her people 
lasting good. 

The custom of 
thus making com- 
memorativedesigns 
during times of 
celebrations is 
At the sides, the well-known letters “V.R.” carried out in the United States to the 
stood clearly out. extreme point. Thus the gardeners are 

A very elaborate work was the Jubilee scroll constantly looking for new sensations, and 


RIGHT END OF SCROLL. 


THE JUBILEE SCROLL COMPLETE, 





From a Photo. by) 


they are able to 
present a constantly 
changing 
designs. When the 
Knights Templars, a 
masonic organization, 
visited Boston some 
years ago, the gardens 
of the city were deco- 
rated with masonic 
designs; and lately 
when the Christian 
Endeavourers were 
holding their conven- 
tion in San Fran- 
cisco, they were 
delighted with the 
various complimen- 
tary designs in the 
parks, which had 
been prepared at 
great cost in 
honour of their 
visit. No doubt 
the trick is over- 
done in some 
cases, but it is 
very pretty, say 
what you will. 

The commem- 
orative crown in 
Kennington Park 
was an excellent 
Jubilee design. 

I may say in 
passing that the 


Vol. xiv.--48. 


COMMEMORATIVE FLORAL CROWN, KENNINGTON PARK, 


series of 


CARPET-BEDDING. 


a 
VAR Low 


[A. J. Johnson. 


FLEEING FROM OLD FATHER TIME, WASHINGTON PARK, CHICAGO. 
From a Photo. by Underwood & Underwood. 
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border of such a 
design is made by 
a little plant called 
Sem pervioum— 
which is brother- 
in-law to the com- 
mon house - leek. 
You will note this 
same plant in the 
floral coat of arms 
of H.R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 
which lately drew 
much attention in 
Kennington Park. 
This was a remark- 
ably effective de- 
siga, the three 


familiar plumes 
standing out in 
splendour. Con- 
trast with this 
modest—yet 
striking — design 
the figure with 
which this article 
ends, and you 
will have an 
object lesson in 
the difference 
between the gar- 
dens of Great 
Britain and 
America. 





At a Baby Show. 


By FRAMLEY STEELCROFT. 


functions, solely because babies 
themselves are not fashionable. 
Her ladyship may take an in- 
conceivably ugly dog for a 
drive in the park, but her own 
baby !—why, the thing is too frightful to 
contemplate. And as to shows! Well, if it 
were a cat show, now, or even a bird show; 
but babies —and society shudders. 

Nevertheless, if somebody would only get 
up a big baby show—say, at the Royal 
Aquarium or the Crystal Palace—where the 
dogs might give place just for once—success 
would be absolutely certain. Crede experto. 
I speak not as an inexperienced scribe, but 
as one having authority—the authority of an 
eye-witness. 

These reflections are suggested by the 
baby show I attended in the East-end of 
London, and which I will endeavour to 
describe, leaving the task of illustration to 
the photographer. Poor fellow! One wonders 
how he escaped with a whole camera. 

Babies ave fashionable in the East-end, 
where their number is usually in inverse ratio 
to their parents’ income. Naturally, therefore, 
baby shows suggest themselves to White- 
chapel folk as readily as bird shows or 
donkey shows. It is entirely a question of 
prizes. The offer of a mere bonnet or 





pelisse awakens but a languid interest in the 
mother’s breast, whereas the handsome mail- 
cart offered by THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
stirred the East-end to its utmost depths— 
which is saying a good deal. 

I can’t dwell on the preliminary arrange- 
ments ; nobody could dwell on them, or 
even near them. I must introduce you at 
once to a display of infant beauty (No. 1) 
so striking that, if it will not exactly cause 
anxious mothers to send their youngsters to 
be “boarded out” in Whitechapel, it will, at 
least, create amazement that such splendid 
children should be reared in the teeming 
streets of Whitechapel and Bethnal Green. 

Surely never before were there such 
numbers of babies and mothers brought 
together under one roof! As you see them 
in photo. No. 1, order has been evolved out 
of utter chaos ; and the actual ceremony of 
weighing is about to commence. And a 
difficult, delicate, provoking, anxious business 
that ceremony was, I can assure you. No 
one but Mr. J. Woolf, of “ Wonderland,” 
Whitechapel, could ever have done it. 
Mr. Woolf’s unrivalled knowledge of East- 
end society enabled him to mollify angry 
mothers and shrieking babes, and at the 
same time to facilitate the work of his 
able lieutenant, Mr. J. H. Wood, who 


acted as “recording angel” on this interest- 





3.-—-SOME OF THE COMPETITORS. 
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ing occasion. The show was decided upon 
at a sort of Cabinet Council. The conditions 
were drawn up and the posters drafted out. 
One of these —a lurid thing—lies before me. 


It calls the function “The Queen’s Record * 


Reign High-Class Baby Show.” Which 
announcement recalls Sam Weller’s mar- 
vellous magnifying glass. The news spread 
from Aldgate even unto Beckton. Mothers 
met, bonnetless, at the street corners and 
spoke wonderingly of the prizes, which were 
to be on a scale of unprecedented magni- 
ficence. For the heaviest baby under three 
months there was a beautiful silk bib, a hood, 
and a pair of new shoes—all given by a 
philanthropic Hebrew from Stoney Lane. 
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over twelve months old were not eligible 
at all. 

Then came the weighing. Many of the 
one-year-olds could sit up pretty straight, and 
for those a pair of ordinary butcher’s scales 
was used. Photo. No. 2 helps one to realize 
the scene. A dear little boy is being 
weighed, and he really appears to be 
conscious of his responsibilities, foremost 
among which is to win a prize. That seems 
to be the definite aim of every mother. 
“ Win a prize ; honestly, if you can, but win a 
prize.” The mother of the baby-boy aforesaid 

—the second front-bench lady from the left— 
looks terribly anxious. Indeed, the whole 
ordeal was found so trying for the mothers 





2. rHE WEIGHING COMMENCES, 


No wonder, then, that babies, metaphor- 
ically speaking, poured down upon Mr. 
Woolf like leaves in Vallambrosa. When 
inquiring applicants came, Mr. Woolf spoke 
of the production of birth certificates as an 
absolute sine gud non. The mothers grew 
huffy. Did he think they would 4zre heavy 
babies, or otherwise fail to “act straight”? 
Bluntly, he did, and he said so. Moreover, 
anyone who didn’t abide by the conditions 
would have to “drop out.” Well, the great 
night came at last, and hundreds of children 
found themselves literally in “ Wonderland.” 
Mr. Wood went round systematically col- 
lecting the certificates and arranging the 
babies into classes according to age. Infants 





that at the close of the weighing they 
clamoured for refreshments—chiefly liquid. 
The lady we referred to above has apparently 
brought her mother—a portly person of 
determined appearance—who has come to 
see fair play. 

But how shall I describe the scene before 
the classification commenced ? The immense 
hall is packed to suffocation. More than 
half the audience consists of mothers and 
babies; but there is also a miscellaneous 
crowd, whose hilarity knows no bounds. 

In batches the mothers advance upon 
the recorder, Mr. Wood. That gentleman 
carries a specially printed register. On 
learning the name, address, and age of each 
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competitor, Mr. Wood enters these par- 
ticulars strictly according to class. There 
were four class prizes; offered respectively 
for the heaviest baby under three months, 
under six months, under nine months, and 
under twelve months. Above all, there was 
the champion prize—-THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
Mail Cart for the “‘ Heaviest, Fattest, Prettiest, 
and Best-Dressed” out of all the babies 
present, class prize-winners included. 
Consolation prizes, consisting of toys and 
gloves, were given to every competitor who 
failed. When the classified register was 
complete—and this was no light task—all 
was ready for the weighing, which was con- 
ducted on the big stage at “ Wonderland.” 
No. 3 shows a typical group of mothers and 
babies. The fine child seen in the middle 


3.— HALF-A-DOZEN 


of the front row is one of the class prize- 
winners. Whilst waiting to be called up to 
the weighing committee, the mothers mani- 
fested much anxiety, not to say jealousy. 
They carefully scrutinized other babies, and 
compared them with their own precious 
darling. Also they scowled so ferociously 
at babies that were better dressed, or 
obviously weightier than their own, that 
one trembled for the safety of the 
gentleman at the scales, who might be 
compelled to give adverse decisions. It isa 
fact, however, that out of the hundreds of 
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infants entered (no entrance fee was charged, 
by the way), there was not a single puny or 
sickly baby to be seen. Photo. No. 3 shows 
half-a-dozen as fine, healthy children as could 
be found even at the most salubrious health- 
resort in the world. And so keen was the 
interest excited by this most interesting 
function, that many of the mothers took long 
journeys to procure copies of lost birth 
certificates, and for these, of course, they 
were called upon to pay certain fees which 
they could ill afford. 

Naturally, every mother thought her own 
baby a certain prize-winner. Not all aspired 
to the “champion” prize, perhaps, but every 
maternal heart was bent upon bearing away 
some of the gorgeous robes offered as prizes 
in the various classes. This keen desire not 


LIKELY” BABIES, 


to be “left,” naturally led to a little sharp 


practice. No sooner had one infant been 
handed to Mr. Woolf, than that astute 
gentleman removed about 3lb. of lead which 
had been placed in the child’s clothes for 
the most obvious of reasons. The innocent 
herself crowed and chuckled as though she 
enjoyed the affair as much as anybody there. 
Needless to say, the mother was disqualified. 

‘The accompanying photo. (No. 4) shows a 
representative group of a certain class— 
babies from seven to ten months old. The 
second child from the right, in the front row, 
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4-— REPRESENTATIVE GROUP 


carried off the prize, which consisted of a 
handsome pelisse and cape. 

Here it may be interesting to give some of 
the weights. Names are immaterial. Well, 
then, the heaviest baby about three months 
old weighed 18lb. At four months, the 
heaviest weighed 23lb.; at five months, 
25lb. 20z.; six months, 24lb. goz.; seven 
months, 29%lb. (champion of all; more of 
this baby later); eight months, 22lb. (a 
curious falling off); nine months, 2614 Ib. ; 





5.—‘‘ UNDER TWELVE MONTHS,” 


SEVEN TO TEN MONTHS, 


ten months, 24lb. 1c0z.; eleven months, 
2434lb.; and twelve months, 2831b. No 
doubt many thousands of mothers, on reading 
these figures, will be anxious to put their own 
babies in the scale, to see whether they come 
up to the “show” standard. ‘The heaviest 
twelve-months-old baby (and therefore class 
prize-winner) is seen in our next photograph 
(No. 5). It is the infant in the middle of the 
front row, next to the fine twins. 

A few words about the actual weighing may 











COAL-SCOOP SCALES FOR WEIGHING THE YOUNGER BABIES. 


be interesting. When Mr. Wood had com- 
pleted his difficult task of compiling his 
census, or class register, the classes were 
brought together so as to be within easy hail 
of the weighing committee. The last consisted 
of Mr. Woolf, who actually weighed the 
children ; Mr. Wood, who proclaimed the 
fatal figures in a loud voice ; a representative 
of the general audience, who was elected to 
see that the business of weighing was con 
ducted without fear or favour ; and a fourth 
person who registered the weights, with 
many flourishes, on a sheet of foolscap. The 
whole process is shown in the photo. (No. 1) 
reproduced on the first page of this article. 
Though naturally very anxious at the crucial 
moment of weighing, the mothers’ presence 
of mind rarely failed them. One _ lady 
implored Mr. Woolf to “be careful of my 
Annie,” and whilst the infant was in the scale, 
she leant lovingly on its shoulder, thereby 
adding a few pounds to its weight! Long 
experience, however, had rendered the head 
of the concern proof against such wiles. Mr. 
Woolf remembers one sad-eyed little woman at 
a former show, who took a modest back seat, 
bearing painfully in her thin arms a stupendous 
two-year-old child weighing 84lb._ It 
was her own, she said, calmly. Yes, indeed ; 
how could it be otherwise? Didn’t she 
know her own ?—and so on. It turned out, 
however, that the woman had merely bor 
rowed the infant from a travelling show, 
whose proprietor she chanced to know. 
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No. 6 shows us the weighing 
apparatus at close quarters. For 
children about a year old, who 
could sit bolt upright, the ordinary 
scales used by a butcher or baker 
did very well; but in the case of 
still younger infants, it was thought 
necessary to have a scale capable of 
receiving the whole of the baby’s 
body, and one, moreover, that would 
support the child’s back. For these 
reasons a coal-scoop, such as we see 
in No. 6, was decided upon. It 
was nicely lined with felt (which 
was carefully allowed for in weight), 
and baby was placed or laid right 
into the scoop as in a cradle. 

The baby seen in the scale in 
No. 6 is Elsie Florrie Callcut, the 
champion of all. This child carried 
all before her—class and champion- 
ship prizes alike. In the photo., 
her mother is seen standing behind 
the scale; and in the foreground 
is the mail-cart presented by THE 
STRAND MAGazINE. This splendid child is 
seen to still better advantage in the next illus- 
tration (No. 7). ‘Though only seven months 
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7-—-THE CHAMPION BABY. 























THE “UNDER SIX MONTHS ” 


PRIZE-WINNER 


Her parents live at 
, Windsor Terrace, Beckton, E., her father 
ing employed in the great gas-works there. 
“As a rule,” remarked -Mr. Woolf, “ there 
is a good deal of heart-burning over the 
award of the championship prize; but on 
this occasion the baby towered so _pre- 
eminently over her rivals that an extraordinary 
unanimity prevailed as to the soundness of 
the judges’ decision. Apart from freaks and 
monstrosities,” the organizer went on, “I 
have never seen a more magnificent child. 
Really, I thought the mothers present would 
tear it to pieces—in their admiration, I 
hasten to say.” 

Everybody in fact wanted to nurse little 
Elsie, who was as good-tempered as she was 


old, she weighed 29 %lb. 


53 
be 


weighty. The champion created roars of 
laughter whilst she was being weighed, 


grabbing up the 2lb. weights and delightedly 
presenting them to the audience. Again, 
when her mother was about to take posses- 
sion of the elegant pair of vases awarded to 
the prettiest baby, little Elsie clutched hold 
of them for all the world as though she 
would say: “They’re mine. I’ve won them 
fairly.” 


AT A BABY SHOW. 
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This child, of course, bore off the prize 
in her own class (“under nine months”) ; 
besides securing the prize for the “ prettiest ” 
baby, and the prize as champion among all 
comers. In all cases where a decision was 
required it was arrived at in accordance with 
a show of hands among the general audience. 

Here is reproduced (No. 8) the “ under 
six months’” prize-winner. His name is Jacob 
Strasburg, and his exact age five months. 
Jacob weighs 25lb. 20z., and he was “raised ” 
in Whitechapel, out of which unfashionable 
locality he has never yet been. 

Many of the babies, mothers will be 
interested to learn, fell right off to sleep 
during the evening, as though they took no 
further interest in the proceedings, and had 
become bored. It was a pathetic sight to 
see these unconscious mites laid helplessly 
in the coal-scoop to be weighed, and, 
later on, hauled out by their waistband, 
limp and drooping. The ladies in the 
audience murmured, “ Whata shame!” The 
men inconsiderately cheered, which had the 
effect of waking the “ dears,” who thereupon 
protested in a way that was not so much 
pathetic as maddening. 

Another prize-winner is depicted in No. 9. 





9-—THE “‘ UNDER NINE MONTHS” PRIZE-WINNER. 
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THE “UNDER TWELVE MONTHS’ ” PRIZE-WINNER. 


This is Albert Charles Morton, aged about 
nine months, and weigh- 


ing 26%|b. Albert was 
a merry little soul, and 
he was photographed 
crowing at nothing in 
particular, unless it be 
the three or four pounds’ 
difference between him 
and the next heaviest 
baby in his class. 

The _twelve-months- 
old baby who bore off 
the prize in that class is 
shown with his mother 
in No. 10. His name 
is William Volgesky, and 
his weight 283lb. 
Plainly, William ran little 
Elsie Callecut pretty 
closely for the cham- 
pionship prize ; but then 
there is a great difference 
between the ages of the 
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two children, the girl being but seven months 
old, whilst the boy is twelve months. 

The excitement and hubbub were truly 
terrific. As might be supposed, each mother 
had brought a few friends with her, and the 
sight of the handsome array of prizes set out 
on tables so workéd upon the mothers’ 
feelings, that I really believe they would have 
done anything to insure the success of their 
baby. 

No matter how explicitly you set forth the 
rules and conditions of a baby show, there 
are sure to be loving, anxious mothers, who 
will bring wholly ineligible children. One 
matronly person turned up at “ Wonderland ” 
vith a baby about three weeks old, whilst 
another was accompanied by a grown-up 
girl of seven or eight, who maintained a heated 
argument with her mother the greater part of 
the evening. When the thing was all over 
it was noticed that a strange hush had come 
over that great army of babies. ‘The fact was 
they were all tired out. The last photo. to 
be reproduced here (No. 11) is an amusing 
and pathetic picture. The twins, Beatrice 
Victoria and Grace Helena Sturge (aged ten 
months), are utterly exhausted up after their 
exertions, which have been considerable. 
Beatrice weighs 234%lb. and Grace four 
ounces less. It was virtually impossible to 
tell one from the other. ‘They were awarded 
a special prize, poor little souls, though it is 
doubtful whether this afforded them as much 

gratification asit afforded 
their proud, young 
mother. 

At the close of the 
great event some little 
differences arose be- 
tween the ladies ;_ this 
was but natural, since 
the mothers of prize- 
winners indiscreetly 
flaunted their trophies 
before the disappointed 
ones, with the result that, 
after the distribution of 
“refreshments,” argu- 
ments arose here and 
there. Acrimonious re- 
marks grew into male- 
dictions, and, _ finally, 
some of the quarrels 
were settled in a manner 
as summary as it was 
surprising. 


Il.—PRIZE WINNING TWINS—“ TIRED OUT AFTER THE SHOW.’ 





STORY, lads? Well, I don’t 
know—I’m not much of a 
hand at that sort of work. 


yd 
And 
“ Did 


‘by heart fate 

ever, I'll have a try.” 
sat silent and thought. 
I ever tell you how, in the summer of ’60, my 





for a while he 


mare, Bluebell, saved the lives of old Jim 
Lovett and his niece Rosie? No? Then I 
will to-night. Just kick that log on the fire, 
and I will go ahead. It’s a moonlight night, 
and from this rise we can see all the cattle ; 
I don’t think they will be breaking away, but 
anyhow, Jim, you can keep your eye on 
them, and your horse handy to round ’em up 
again.’ 

It was on the Diamantina River, in the far 
west of Queensland ; the flames of a coolabaa 
fire threw into bold relief our canopy, the 
leaves and boughs of a huge old river. gum, 
whose branches spread far over the camp. 
Below us, plainly to be seen in the light of a 
full moon, shining as only Queensland moons 
know how, were the multi-coloured forms of 
a mob of cattle on the long droving journey 
from the Gulf of Carpentaria to the Mel- 
bourne markets. The first watch had been 
set, but the cattle being quiet the watchman 
had drawn up to the fire, round which, 
smoking and drinking tea, lay half-a-dozen 

Vol. xiv.—49. 


PROFESSOR.” 


men, bearded and tanned by exposure to all 
weathers, in a life probably the most arduous 
that can well be undertaken, and not too 
well paid at that. 

The night was dead calm, and the faint 
tinkle of bells sounded from time to time up 
the river, where the horses, tired after their 
long day’s work, had found a patch of sweet 
grass, and were making the most of it. We 
had been about two months on the road, and 
had formed the habit, when the weather and 
the temper of the cattle permitted, of gather- 
ing round the fire after supper and spinning 
yarns. So to-night, in the deep shade cast 
by the trees, the firelight flickered, on the 
hard, expressive face and long grey*beard of 
old Jack Sommers, as he told the story of 
his life’s romance. 

The hush was only broken by the cadence 
of his voice, rising and falling on the still 
night air, the interested faces of. his audience 
coming and going as the yellow flames shot 
up or. subsided ; over all, the scents of the 
great, lone bush and the fragrance of the 
burning log mingled and blended. The 
scene was that of perfect rest and peace. 

“Not very far from this spot,” he began, 
‘about a hundred miles or so, a man named 
Corbould took up the first cattle-run in these 
parts. I came out with him, and an old 
chap called Jim Lovett. He’s dead now, is 
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old Jim. We brought out from the New 
South Wales side about 1,500 head of cattle, 
a mixed lot, none of them anything much to 
speak of, but cattle was dear in them days. 
We had a good trip out, only losing about a 
hundred head, and Corbould picked out a 
stretch of country, out west from here, and, 
with the men we brought as drovers, he built 
a slab and bark head station and a couple of 
stockyards. 

“Real good country it was, slightly tim- 
bered, and covered with this yer Mitchell 
and Flinder’s grass—’twould have put fat on 
a skeleton, and ’twas divarsified with belts of 
boree and Dead Finish scrub, with a small 
range of mountains, not very high, but darna- 
tion steep and rough, and just the place for 
cattle, running across the station from side 
to side. There was two big creeks, too, and 
any number of lagoons. The only drawback 
was the niggers, and, by gum, they was fair 
snorters. You lads talk about your ‘niggers 
in the Gulf and Territory, your Spear Creek 
lot, and the Culcodoons, why, they’re babes 
in arms to the crowd we had to put up with 
in the early days of Boree Creek. 

“In the first year, we lost about 200 head 
of cattle, two white stockmen, four boys, 
brought out with us, and some of the best 
horses we had ; all speared. And the fights 
we had, Lord bless you, we was at it always. 
‘There was no mails or telegraph in those 
times ; the nearest place we could get stores 
was Rockhampton, about 800 miles away, 
and we hadn't no police to complain to, so 
we used to take the matter up ourselves. 

“Well, Corbould 
got drinking worse 
and worse, and had 
the horrors, flying 
all about the home 
stead and blazing 
away with his re 
volver quite pro- 
miscuous right and 
left. He took two 
chips out of the 
cook, and so riz his 
dander that he 
swore he'd down 
him with the axe 
next time he shot 
near him, as_ he 
‘wasn’t going to be 
filled chock up with 
lead to please any 
one, boss or no 
boss.’ 


“While the cook 


was laying up waiting for the holes to 
heal, the boss took on the cooking, and 
nearly poisoned us all with pink dog poison, 
which he thought was cayenne pepper. 
Once, when we was at supper, he rushed 
out of his hut, and starts letting drive 
with his revolver right into the crowd of us. 
Luckily, no one was much hurt, but a bullet 
killed the new Chinaman cook we had got, 
and with another spell of the boss’s cooking, 
I got the hump, and having a good fat 
cheque to lift, I saddled right up and cleared 
off to Brisbane fora spell. I heard that all 
the blacks in the district were scared off to 
the ranges, and for the next two years all was 
quiet at Boree Creek. 

“When my money was all done, I got a 
few jobs and knocked about inside for a bit, 
and it was about two years after all this that 
I took-a fit to go out back again. I had 
heard nothing of Corbould or the old hands ; 
but, as I was certain of a job, I saddled my 
horse and took the back track. 

“T had a couple of pack-horses to carry 
my swag, and the best little mare you 
ever clapped eyes on to ride; ‘ Bluebell’ I 
called her, and 1 loved her like a sweet- 
heart. Gallop! She could gallop, and stay 
too. She was a beauty. I bought her on 
the ranges north of Darling Downs, and 
there wasn’t a fence she couldn’t jump, or a 
hill she couldn’t race down, in the whole 
blooming district. Well, we was about two 
months going out, and when we got to the 
station we found great changes. The country 
all round was thickly populated for those 


*. 
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THAT WAS LEFT WAS A FEW CHARRED POSTS.” 





THE DROVER’S YARN. 
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days ; that is, there was a station or a stock- 
man’s hut every forty miles or so. 

“ Almost the first man I sees was old Jim 
Lovett, and he told me all the news. A 
rough cross cut deep in a gum tree was all 
that was left of Corbould. He had set fire 
to the homestead in the horrors, and rushed 
into the flames screaming about a boy he 
had killed at Black Creek, and when they 
recovered his body, he was all scorehed up, 
and died immediately. .The old homestead 
had burnt right down, and all that was left 
was a few charred posts standing out black 
among the high rank 
grass. 

“The new manager 
was a long chap, name 
of. Smith, a good hand 
with cattle, and a nice, 
civil. boss. Jim said 
they had never seen a 
sign of blacks since I 
had left, and he 
reckoned they had 
cleared right out of 
the country. He, Jim, 
was now living on an 
out-station about five- 
and-twenty miles out, 
that Smith had put up 
to keep the cattle away 
from the great ranges 
to the north. He said 
I would be sure to get 
a berth, as he wanted 





a man to help him, 
and sure enough, when 
Smith heard I was an 
old hand in those parts, 
he put me on at thirty 
bob a week and tucker. 
Jim and me started out 


for his place the same “ ROSIE LOVETT.” 


day, as he said he had 
got an orphan niece up from Sydney to stay 
with him, and he didn’t want to leave her alone 
too long. I wasn’t a great deal interested at 
this, thinking she would be a child of nine 
or ten, and rather annoyed than otherwise, 
as I thought she would be a restraint on 
conversation and freedom of language. 

“ About night-time we reached the place, 
a slab hut roofed with bark, and a bark 
kitchen standing at the back. About two 
hundred yards away was the stockyard and 
the small horse-paddock, where the horses 
were kept at night-time. I could see a girl 
at the doorway, and was surprised to see 
that she wasn’t so small after all; but when 
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we rode up, and she came flying out to meet 
her uncle, I tell you, lads, I was a goner. 
Rosie Lovett was a beautiful girl, rising 
eighteen about, with bright yellow hair like 
floss silk, and it tumbled about her shoulders 
and hung down behind like polished gold ; 
the blue of the sky on a summer morning 
shone out of her eyes, and her voice, boys, 
it was soft and low, and seemed to be like 
the evening bells sounding over the valleys 
and glens:in the dear home land where my 
mother rests. , ~ 

** Aye, lads, it makes ye grin to hear an old 
fossil like me talk in 
this way, but I was 
young once, and I’ve 
only to look into that 
fire to see the dear 
sweet face as it 
appeared to me that 
night. Well, well, lads, 
I was clean gone, love 
at first sight they call 
it, and after I’d shoved 
up my tent at the back 
under a tree, and had 
supper, rough, but well 
prepared, and served 
spotless clean, she told 
me how her parents 
had died when she was 
at boarding - school, 
and she had, with the 
money they left her, 
come north to seek 
out her uncle, and 
falling in with a kind 
family coming out to 
one of the neighbour- 
ing stations, she had 
arrived as a surprise to 
old Jim. 

“* Aye, lass, and a 
joyful surprise too,’ 
says he. ‘ Give us one of those old songs your 
father loved,’ and then she sang, boys. If I 
live to be a million I'll never forget that 
night. 

“Well, things went on in the same way as 
usual on a cattle-station, and before many 
months I was known all round as the accepted 
lover of Rosie, ‘feancy,’ or some such word 
the French call it, and mighty envious the 
chaps all round were, too. There wasn’t a 
man within a hundred mile who didn’t love 
her shadow. You chaps know what the 
bush is like ; even now, how the men flock 
to see the few girls there are, and how they 
carry to their lonely huts and lives the 
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memory of a smile ora word. Things were 
worse then, when there was no towns, and no 
ways of getting to ‘em where they were. 

“T was saving a little money and making 
a bit out of horses and dealing, and all the 
while no sight or sound of niggers was heard 
of on the run, when one day as I was cross- 
ing a sandy creek-bed, I come on a lot of 
tracks. Well, I didn’t say anything to my 
girl, for fear of frightening her, and asa few 
days went on without anything fresh, I began 
to forget all about it, when, coming home 
one evening, I was met by one of the home- 
stead black boys, who came up at a gallop 
and handed me a note from the boss. His 
horse was running with sweat, and before I 
could ask him any questions he was off at a 
gallop through the timber in a bee-line for 
the head station. I opened the boss’s note 
and read :— 

“* Look to yourselves. Warrigal blacks 
attacked Macpherson’s station at Coramanta 
yesterday, and killed Jones and his wife, two 
stockmen, and the Chinese cook ; come in 
here at once, and leave the hut and contents 
to its luck.’ 

“When Lovett came in late that aftcrnoon 
I showed him the letter. He started, and 
turned pale. 

**Good heavens,’ he groaned, ‘ what about 
Rosie ?’ 

“T calmed him down as well as I could, 
and then we discussed the matter. 

“*Wecan’t possibly shift to-night,’ he said ; 
‘there’s only Bluebell and Rattler in the 
paddock, and I’ve been a long way on Rattler 
to-day—he’s about done-up.’ 

“*Don’t say a word to her about it,’ I 
answered, ‘ but tell her to get ready to go to 
the station to-night, and whatever you do 
keep her indoors; with these bushes and 
trees about, the niggers may be all round us 
now, and a shower of spears ready for the 
first one at the door. It’s lucky the hut is 
strong and has a good door; it’s going to be 
a full moon to-night. Jim, you get the rifles 
and put the hut ready for a rush if it comes ; 
I'll go and get Bluebell and see if I can’t 
find some horses, they won’t be far away ; 
and, at the same time, I’ll see if there’s any 
sign of tracks about, until it gets too dark to 
see them.’ 

“T got my bridle and ran off down the 
paddock to catch Bluebell. She was very 
playful, poor old girl, and wouldn’t let me 
put a hand on her for some time, and I was 
fearfully impatient, and struck her when I 
did catch her ; though, if I’d only known 
what she would do that night, it’s a kiss, and 
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not a blow, I’d ha’ laid on her, poor old girl. 
I galloped bareback to the hut and got out 
my saddle. 

“*Why, Jack, dear, where are you going ? 
It’s supper time,’ says Rosie. 

*“*T’m just off to look for the horses. We 
are wanted in at the station, and if I can 
find ’em, we'll go in by moonlight. You'd be 
all the better for a good ride, so if you're 
good we'll take you.’ 

“*QOh, that will be jolly,’ says she, and 
I was off. 

“T cantered about slowly for an hour, 
looking for the tracks on the Coramanta side, 
but found neither tracks nor horses, and by- 
and-by I thought I’d go home, have supper, 
and come out again after moon got high, for 
I don’t mind admitting I was in an awful 
funk, boys: I had heard so many yarns about 
the cruelty of niggers when they got the 
upper hand, and started to pav off old scores. 

“ After supper, I went out again ; the moon 
was just getting over the branches of the 
trees, and the night was quiet and wonderful 
still, like this. I’ve heard tell that blacks 
will not attack at night; but don’t you believe 
it; lads. I hadn’t got not two hundred yards, 
when Zip! and a spear whizzed past my ear. 
I let out a yell of surprise, and then all 
around me I could see shadows slipping 
from tree to tree, as they closed in, and 
Whiz! Whiz! Zip!! went the spears through 
the leaves and branches. Bang! Bang! and 
my shots rang out loud through the timber, 
and echoed in the ranges over the river. 

“We was not long getting out of that. 
Bluebell and I was at the hut before you 
could wink. A spear had cut my shoulder. 

“** What's up ?’ shouts Jim. 

“*Niggers! millions of them,’ I yelled. 
‘They are coming on fast. What shall we 
do: clear or fight ?’ 

“*No use clearing,’ says Jim, and he 
hoarsely whispers, ‘and we can’t fight much, 
the powder is nearly all out.’ 

“*T ook, Jack,’ he says, suddenly, ‘the 
hut's strong ; I don’t like to ask you to leave 
us, but it’s our only chance ; with the powder 
that’s left I can keep them off for about four 
hours. It’s a fifty-mile ride, and night; but 
if Bluebell’s the mare you say, she can be at 
the homestead in less than an hour and a 
half, and help can arrive in time. Don't 
hesitate, it’s our only chance, lad, those 
devils’ll have no mercy ; for her sake, Jack, 
leave her.’ 

“Then, ‘ Look out,’ he suddenly yells, and 
slams the door. A shower of spears fell on 

he roof and walls. Bluebell, grazed on the 
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back, bounded forward, and before I realized 
what was doing, we were speeding down the 
moonlit glade through the timber towards 
the river. 

“Once going, I never hesitated, bending 
low on the mare’s neck to avoid the branches. 
I emptied my revolver at suspicious shadows, 
then slipping it into the holster on the saddle 
pommel, settled down to my ride. 

“1 was a light weight in those days, lads, 
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BLUEBELL, 


and, though I say it, could ride a bit, and I 
knew, barring accidents, I could do the 
twenty-five miles to the station, and then 
rest a few minutes out of the hour and a half. 

“ Barring accidents, that’s it. Think what 
a slip or a stake laming Bluebell would 
mean! See that fair girl in the hands of 
those yelling, skeleton-painted demons back 
there, who were even now rushing and howl- 
ing round the frail hut, waiting the moment, 
certain as death, of wreaking their vengeance 
on the white folk. 

“What cared they that one, an innocent 
girl, was filled with pity for their state and 
wrongs? Wouldn’t they rather remember 
their gins and pickaninnies, slaughtered in 
cold blood, and blindly take the first revenge 
that came handy ? 

“Thoughts such as these flitted through 
my brain as we raced through the trees over 
the short grass. The moon was now high, 


GRAZED ON THE 


and away from under the trees, where the 
shadow was black, you could ha’ seen to 
read. 

“We covered the first five miles in grand 
style, and, patting Bluebell’s neck, I felt she 
had not commenced to sweat. Two miles 
more and we reached the end of the level 
country, and began to climb the low range 
which, as I told you, ran across the run. 

“‘] was standing in the stirrups to ease the 


RACK, BOUNDED FORWARD.” 

mare as with unslackened speed she breasted 
the hill and dodged the low scrub and 
stunted trees growing down its slopes, when 
suddenly I remembered that years ago I had 
been cattle mustering somewhere close about 
there, and had come upon a track down the 
far side that would cut off at least five miles 
of the road to the station. Should I risk it ? 
Yes; and I turned the mare off the track 
down to the left and took to the thick bush— 
a mile or so of being nearly scraped off the 
saddle by scrub and branches unseen in the 
shadows, and we emerged on the small table- 
land on the hill-top. Bluebell, seeing clear 
ground, throws up her head with a snort, 
and stretches out, boys, as if she was only 
just starting. 

“ Lord, boys, that was a grand ride, and 
the blood was racing through my veins with 
mingled hope and fear. At the top of the 
table-land I pulled up, and got off to give her 
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a breather—for the stiff up-hill climb at a 
gallop was a cracker for any horse—while I 
looked on foot for the spot where the hill 
ran down bluff to a deep creek to the bottom. 

“It wasn’t a nice place in daylight, but 
our blood was up, Bluebell’s and mine, and 
we'd ha’ raced at the side of a house. I 
wasn’t long finding what I was looking for ; 
the mare had got her wind and was all ina 
hurry to be off, and pranced, -boys, and 
reared up as I mounted her. I pulled her 
well together, and off we started. 

“I remember it all as well as if I could 
see the place now, lads: to the right and left 
the little mountains towered away above and 
came down towards us in a long, jagged line of 
cliff. Just where we were there had been a 
landslip, and instead of the straight up-and- 
down cliff, there was a steep slope of earth and 
rocks covered in patches with scrub and 
small trees; this ran sheer down to where, 
half a mile away, the heavy timber showed 
in the moonlight along the creek, and to the 
front the unbroken forest country billowed 
away to the horizon, shining silvery in the 
moonlight. 

“In a straight line it was not more than 
ten miles to the station, and the country was 
level and open between the timber. 

“IT started her down at a canter; she 
leaped a white and dry log shining in the 
moon-glim, and stumbled slightly over a 
stone concealed by the grass, recovered her- 
self, and then, lads, like a flash, she broke 
into a gallop. I gripped her for all I knew, 
and simply hung on to her head, never 
attempting to guide her, or there’d ’a bin 
the gaudiest smash on record ; quicker over 
the logs and stones, smash through the scrub, 
in and out of the wombat holes, and never a 
fault. The pace was something cruel, and 
great boulders, loosened by her flying hoofs, 
came flashing and leaping down the incline 
behind us, gathering strength as they went, 
till they’d whiz past us like cannon-shots, 
cuttin’ down saplings as thick as your leg, 
lads, as if they was reeds. 

“ Dodging the trees, leaping the logs and- 
rocks, smashing down the scrub and small 
saplings, she fairly made the air sing in my 
ears, and the startled rock wallabies lit out 
in all directions properly skeer't. 

“It seemed like an hour to me, boys, but 
my Bluebell came down that slope in a little 
more’n a minute, where a footman would ha’ 
took half an hour. 

“Tt reminds me of those lines of Gordon’s 
whenever I think of that ride. Most of you 
boys know Gordon :— 
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Through stringy bark and saplings, on the rough and 
broken ground, 
Down the hillside at a racing pace we went, 
And never drew the bridle till we landed safe and 
sound 
At the bottom of that terrible descent. 


“‘T told you there was a big, deep creek at 
the bottom of the hill. Of course, there 
was no pulling up at the pace we were goin’, 
so trusting to the depth of the water, and 
praying there might -be no logs or. snags 
thereabout, I let her at it. 

“She took a big log in her stride, and then 
before us, about fifty yards across, with a 
sloping sand-bank on the far side, and a 
straight drop of about six feet on ours, lay 
the black-looking water. 

“ The mare saw it, gave a snort, gathered 
herself up, and the next moment we were 
flying through the air—splash! and down, 
down into the cool, deep water we sank. By 
the feeling I could ha’ swore we was never 
coming up again, but just as I was about 
bursting for want o’ wind, up comes my 
head, the next moment the mare’s. She 
just shook it and snorted a bit, and then hits 
out for the sand-bank, like as she was a 
bloomin’ spaniel. I slipped off her back 
and lay in the water holding the saddle, and 
very soon her feet found the bottom, and we 
stood together on the sand. 

“The cold water had freshened us both 
up. I was wildly excited, and my nerves 
were all quivering with the mad gallop down 
the slope. I looked back and upwards, and 
thought was it possible that only a couple of 
minutes ago we were right up there ; in the 
moonlight, lads, it looked twice as high and 
twice as steep as it really was. Ah, lads, if 
ever any of ye owns a horse like Bluebell, 
treasure her and treat her kind: she’s more 
than money or the friendship of men, and I’d 
give the few remaining years of my life (and 
that grows short now) to recall every hard 
word, and blow, that ever I laid on my 
beautiful mare. 

“Standin’ on the banks I felt down her 
legs carefully to see if she had any stakes in 
‘em, for you can soon cripple a horse when 
the dead wood lies thick on the rocky ground, 
but, finding nothing but a few little cuts, led 
her up the bank, and mounted again and 
away. She was reefing! lads, all through 
the creek timber, reefing! After the distance 
she had come at such a pace! I shouted 
and cheered with joy, for I knew that I could 
do the distance now in less than the hour 
and a half; half an hour would turn out the 
hands and get us ready; two hours more, 
and we should be amongst those yelling 




















black demons with fire and death. Once out 
in the big scattered timber, she laid her belly 
close to the ground and skimmed through 
the forest glades from light to shadow with 
the speed of a bird. 

“Great, grey, ghostly 
shapes flopped past 


“THE NEXT MOMENT WE WERE FLYING THROUGH THE AIR. 


and away out of our path, as we disturbed 
the kangaroos, and the weird howl of a 
prowling dingo was answered by the creepy, 
drawn-out wail of a curlew somewhere in the 
blackness out to the left. 

“ At the corner of the big station horse- 
paddock, four miles from home, she was 
galloping strong ; another two miles, and she 
shot past the old station of Corbould’s time, 
the blackened posts and rafters showing in 
the moonlight, and I looked over at his grave 
as we raced, and blamed him for this night’s 
vork, 
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“We breasted the rise by the big stock- 
yard, and now, not a mile away, I could see, 
faintly shining in the open, the white bark of 
the station roofs. Bluebell saw it too, and 
she tossed her head with a snort and 
fairly flew through the cool air. 

“ As we raced up I yelled and shouted 
my best, and had the gladness, before I 
was off her back, of seeing the lads come 
running out to see what was up. I hooked 
the reins over the horse-rack, threw my 
saddle to the ground, and ran forward. 
‘Quick, boss! Warrigal blacks have stuck 
up the out-station, and there’s only the 
hut between scores of them and Rosie 
Lovett. I left about seven ; the brutes 
were just slinging spears. Look 
where one cut my shoulder. Jim 
says he can hold out for four hours.’ 

** * Good heavens,’ cried Smith, 
‘what’s the time now?  Eight- 
twenty. You’ve come in in less 
than an hour and a half; we can 
do it.’ He ran down towards the 
men’s hut, shouting as he went. 

“* Turn out, lads! quick, now! 
Tom, get the horses up as if the 
Evil One wasafter you—take Bess; 
she is in the small yard. Bring 
in the first mob you can see ; they 
were close handy at sundown. 
Hurry up, the Warrigals are at Jim 
Lovett and his girl, and we have 
two hours to save them. The rest 
of you come up to the store and 
get arms as quick as you can. 
You, Jack,’ and he turned to me, 
who had followed ; ‘can you ride 
with us? We'll get you a fresh 
horse.’ 

“No need to; Bluebell’ll carry me back 
as fast as we came—only give me a bottle of 
brandy.’ 

“At the store the men got rifles and 
powder, and Smith gave me the brandy and 
a cloth. 

“T ran over to the mare and rubbed her 
down. She felt quite fresh, and danced 
about the rack as I rubbed; then, having 
had a good nip of the spirit, I rubbed some 
on her cuts and gave her the rest in some 
water one of the chaps brought me. In this 
way about a quarter of an hour passed ; I 
saddled up and waited impatiently. The 
men had all armed, and with their saddles 
gone off down to the horse-yard to wait for 
the horses. Crack! A stock-whip sounded 
in the timber, and immediately after a mob 
of about a dozen horses which had been 
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grazing close raced up into the yard. The 
heavy rails clashed home in their places ; and 
the men started in to catch their mounts. 

“*Woa ; darn yer, stand still, you humbug. 
Look out for that grey filly, Bill; she kicks 
like blazes. Hi! is this yer brown horse 
broke in ?’ 

“In less than five minutes all the men 
were mounted, and half an hour from the 
time I gave the alarm we were nearly a mile 
away, and dashing through the moonlight to 
the rescue.. We had to take’the-road’ for it, 
going back; ’twould ha’ taken too long to 
climb the slope I had come down so fast, 
and besides, we could not have got the 
horses up the far bank of the creek, where 
Bluebell had jumped; so, two abreast we 
stretched out along the narrow track, winding 
in and out the trees, Bluebell in the lead, 
and galloping game. 

“ As we raced along, dodging between the 
grey tree-trunks, glimmering silvery in the 
soft light, Smith drew up to my side and I 
told him all the occurrences of that after- 
noon, and of my night ride. He said he 
knew the spot on the mountain-side, and 
that he’d be careful how he came down in 
daylight on any horse, he knew, and winds 
up by offering me £450 for Bluebell. 

“*Not much,’ says I; ‘if she comes 
through this night’s work, it’s never a saddle 


she'll have on her back again, my beauty, 
and I leaned over and stroked her neck. 

“We had come about twelve miles gallop- 
ing constant, and we were now breasting the 
rise of the hills. The creek was crossed 
at a shallow ford, and we were cantering 
slowly up the steep slope meanin’ to make it 
up down the other side, when I felt the mare 
give a sort of sob and then stagger under 
me. I ran my hand over her as far as I 
could reach; she was running with sweat, 
but I could not feel anything wrong. I must 
be mistaken, I thought, and stood in the 
stirrups to ease her. 

“We reached the hill-top, and all pulled 
up and dismounted to give the horses a 
chance of getting their winds—they was all 
pretty pumped. Bluebell seemed distressed, 
and pushed her muzzle against my breast 
and stood. So I kissed her, lads, and petted 
her ; and then Smith says :— 

“* Away again, boys! Only about twelve 
miles now,’ and we mounted and went 
clattering down the steep, rocky road. 

“The rest seemed to have picked the 
horses up a bit—Bluebell with the others— 
and for the next five miles or so we made 
splendid time. ‘Three miles more, and the 
men stopped talking and shook their horses 
up, gripping tight their rifles. 

“*Hark! What was that? A shot! There’s 





“1 SAW ROSIE CARRIED OUT.” 

















another. Thank God, they are all right yet. 
Quicker, lads; send the spurs home,’ and 
we flew through the timber and down the 
slope to the river running below the rise on 
which stood the hut. 

‘Heaven help them now; we could see 
the flames shoot up and the shadows rushing 
here and there between us. ‘ They’ve fired 
the roof!’ yells Smith. ‘On, lads, on!’ 

‘“‘ Boys, may you never live. a moment like 
that was to me—I went mad. ‘ Bluebell!’ 
I cried, ‘Bluebell! save her, save her!’ 
And oh, boys, you may call a horse an 
insensible brute, and say he’s only fit to be a 
slave; but no one will ever persuade me that 
my mare did not understand. She left the 
others standin’, boys—left them as if they 
was standin’ still! She swept across the dry 
bed of the river and up the slope through 
the timber as though she hadn’t come a mile. 

“ Poor old girl; ’twas her last rush, boys. 
She suddenly staggered and halted, and the 
other horses came to her side. 

““*Rescue! A rescue!’ I yelled. ‘ Keep 
it up, Jim; help is here!’ and Bluebell with 
a sob and a staggering lurch went down, 
down, lads, like a sack of earth —crash! 
The ground seemed to rise up and swim 
all round; the trees, shining ghastly white, 
rocked and swayed before my eyes, thousands 
of stars and coloured lights flashed before 
me, and darkness came. 


“The stars flashed once more, and I 
staggered to my feet. Bang! Bang!! 
Bang!!! Bang!!!! The boys were amongst 
them. I saw dimly the hut door burst open, 
and Rosie, my 
Rosie, carried 
out; then, a 
moment _ later, 
the bark roofs 
fall into a 
shower of 
sparks, the bare 
rafters still 
standing _ blaz- 
ing against the 
background of 
dark foliage. 

“Bang 
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Bang!! The shots were getting further away. 
The ground rose straight up, and all was 
black blank. 


“Then I heard voices. 

“* He’s coming round at last. 
are you better now ?’ 

“TI cried out ‘Bluebell! Now!  Blue- 
bell, save her, now, now !!—Where am |?’ 
and I struggled feebly to rise from my bed. 

“ Rosie was there, and Smith, and old Jim 
Lovett, with a scar on his face and his arm in 
a sling. 

“*Where’s the niggers?’ I asks, suddenly 
remembering. 

*** All gone, Jack,’ says Smith, ‘ weeks ago,’ 
and then Rosie, sitting on the bed and hold- 
ing my hand, told me all about it—how the 
rescue party had arrived just in time, as old 
Jim, twice wounded, had been about to use 
his last charge of powder on Rosie and rush 
out upon death, when they heard me shout 
* Rescue !’ how the men had shot a lot of the 
Warrigals and driven the rest far away into 
the ranges, and how, after all was over, they 
came to search for me, and had found us 
Bluebell and me-—lying down by the river. 

. . The poor mare had dragged herself up 
to my body and lay, her beautiful eyes glazed 
in death, with her head across my legs. She 
had a great wound in her chest where a cruel 
stake had entered, and her brave, faithful 
heart was broken. 

* Rosie told me that a grave had been 
dug, and they had buried her beneath a wild 
fig-tree close to where she had fallen, with 
her saddle and bridle in the grave, and a 
record of how 
she had saved 
two lives cut 
deep in the 
wood; and, 
weak as I was, 
lads, I turned 
my face to the 
wall and cried 
like a little 
child, for I 
should never 
see my Blue- 
bell again.” 


Jack, dear, 






















Some Curious Opticat Illusions. 


By GrorGE Linpsay JOHNSON, M.A., M.D. 


F the five senses which enable 
us to become acquainted with 
the world around us, sight is 
not only the one which con 
tributes the largest store of 
information, but is the one 








_in which we believe most implicitly. So 


confident are we that 
what we see must be 
true, that the phrase 
‘seeing is believing ” 
has passed into a pro- 
verb. <And yet it is 
quite easy to show 
that we are continually 
making mistakes with 
regard to the colour, 
size, and position of 
objects. The eye has 
often been compared 
to a photographic 
camera, the delicate 
nervous layer at the 
back, known as the 
retina, taking the place 
of the sensitive plate. 
But here the resem- 


case of the camera 

the intensity of the image increases with each 
moment of the exposure, whereas in the eye 
the reverse is the case—in other words, the 
retina becomes fatigued if an object be gazed 
at for any considerable length of time, and 
the brighter the object the sooner the fatigue 
will be noticed, more especially if it be 
placed side by side with a dark object. ‘The 
whole range of phenomena known as colour 
contrasts is due to this fact. 
If, for example, we look at a 
number of black squares 
separated by broad_ white 
lines, as in Fig. 1, the parts 
of the retina covered by the 
white lines will be more 
rapidly fatigued than those 
covered by the black squares, 
and, as the eye unconsciously 
travels from one square to 
another, the after image 
which remains whenever a 





FIG. 
bla nce ceases. In the Reproduced by permission from “ Howell's Physiology.” Rebman & Co. 





cause the parts where the white bands 
intersect to become for the moment darker 
than the rest of the bands; while, at the 
same time, the interiors of the dark squares 
become somewhat lighter, and the rest of the 
white bands abnormally white. 

This latter fact has long been known to 
painters, and advan- 
tage taken of it to 
intensify effects. 
Thus, if you notice 
Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s portraits, or 
Turner or Claude’s 
landscapes, you will 
see that the chief 
point of interest in 
the picture is gene- 
rally the brightest, 
and it is usually 
placed next to the 
darkest shade. 
Hence, by sharp con- 
trast a white horse 
looks still whiter and 
more prominent if 
placed next to a 
= black horse, and a 
face attracts more 
notice and looks fairer if partly surrounded 
by dark shadow. 

The influence of adjacent colours is still 
more striking. If you place a small piece of 
black or grey paper on a green or yellow 
ground, and cover the whole with a sheet of 
tissue paper, the dull green or yellow will 
cause the grey paper to have its comple- 
mentary tint, viz., a pink or a bluish shade. 

One of the most curious 
illusions is the error ol 
judgment in estimating the 
relative heights of lines. If 
a vertical line be placed at 
right angles to another of 
exactly the same length, the 
upright line will always 
appear the longer. Thus 
the line A B in Fig. 2 
appears much longer than 
the horizontal line C D, 
whereas they are exactly the 





bright object is observed, will  , ; 


same length. 
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It isa common amusement to ask anyone 

to show on the wall the height at which the 
crown of a silk hat would reach when the hat 
is placed on the floor. You naturally imagine 
that the height of the hat must be at least 
equal to. its breadth, and you invariably 
over-estimate 
the height in 
consequence. 

Fig. 3 repre- 
sents a rough 
outline of a hat 
in which the 
height from 
where it joins 
the brim is made 
exactly equal to 
the breadth. = 
Direct measure- —— 
ment will con- 
vince you that itis so. The reason of this 
deception is, that our range of vision from the 
horizon upwards is less than half that from 
side to side, and, moreover, it requires much 
more muscular effort to raise the eyes 
upwards than to sweep the horizon. Hence, 
in an upward direction we take in less at 
a time, and with greater effort, and that 
influences our judgment. 

Another very common source of visual 
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deception was discovered by Zollner, who 
found that if parallel lines are crossed by 
another short row of lines inclined at an 
angle to the first series, the latter will appear 
to slant in the 
direction in 

" Ric 
which the lines 
are falling. See 
Fig. 4. If you tilt 
1e lower edge of 
the book up the 
illusion is still 
better. 

A square di- 


















































vided up by hori- FIG. 


zontal lines looks higher than one made up 
of vertical ones. See Fig. 5. Hence, ifa 
short man wishes to appear tall he should 
wear horizontally striped clothes. 

Again, if a line is bounded by two shorter 
parallel lines, it will appear shorter than if 
bounded by longer ones (Fig. 6). The next 














FIG. 6. 


figure shows the same thing in a still more 
striking degree. The line A B is actually 
longer than C D, but appears to be shorter 
(Fig. 7). 
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FIG. 7. 


An important group of deceptions is due 
to irradiation. <A brightly illuminated object 
always appears larger, and the margin less 
distinct, than one less bright. Thus, in Fig. 8 














the white disc appears larger than the black 
one. ‘This is due to irradiation, which pro- 
duces on the retina a kind of halation on the 
neighbouring sensitive areas similar to the 
halation of flare-spot produced on the sensitive 
plate in the camera, when very bright objects 
are photographed. A _ similar effect, but 
caused in a totally different way, is produced 
when the object looked at is out of focus, as 
is the case when a distant object is seen by a 
short-sighted person. When the two pheno- 
mena occur together the result is fatal to 
good vision and 
produces most 
curious . results, 
Thus, if Fig. 9 be 
looked at from a 
distance of some 
feet the circles 
appear to swell 
out and touch 
one another, 
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FIG. 9. 
Reprod uced by permission from “ Howell's Physiology.” Rebman & Co. 


hexagons like the cells of a honeycomb. 
If looked at by a _ short-sighted person 
just beyond the distance of distinct vision 
the irradiation will cause the discs to 
overlap, so that each disc appears to be 
surrounded by six large biack dots, joined 
to each other by grey bars. Moreover, 
type should always be printed much 
darker than the background it is on, and the 
greater the contrast the better it is seen. 
It is for this reason that a newspaper 
which is printed on bluish-green paper cannot 
be seen as far off the eye as one printed on 
white or cream-coloured ground. In Paris 
the names of all the streets are printed in 
white type on a blue ground, which is a 
mistake, since the irradiation of the white 
type causes the letters to run into each other 
and appear confused. Had the letters been 
printed dark blue on a white ground the 
irradiation would merely have made the 
letters look smaller and thinner, but they 
would have been quite distinct, and could 
have been seen at a much greater distance. 

If we look at the stars at night, they do 
not appear as points of light, but of quite 
appreciable size, and to short-sighted people 
immense. As a rule, in addition to the 
diffused brightness round the point, one may 
observe seven or more short rays pointing 
out from the centre. You will probably see 
the same thing if you look at a street light. 
These rays are due to the lines which traverse 
the lens of our eye from the centre to the 
circumference. ‘They are usually from seven 
to ten in number, radiating from the centre 
like the arms of a starfish. As these lines 
are formed of lens-matter slightly denser and 


less transparent than the rest of the lens, 
they give rise to these rays of light (Fig. 10). 
That the 
stars are 
really points 
of light can 
be shown 
by looking 
at them 
through a 
telescope. 
The higher 
the power 
and the more 
perfect the 
telescope, FIG. 10. 

the smaller Regeeiuesl ty preinin fom Guates 
do the stars 

appear, since they are so far off that no 
amount of magnification will make any 
appreciable difference to their size. 

The increased size of the stars is also 
partly due to the fact that the front of the 
eye is never a portion of a perfect sphere, 
but is slightly more curved in one direction 
than another, the direction and degree of 
the curves varying in different eyes. ‘This is 
readily seen in the following figure, in which 
one pair of lines look grey and the other 
pair black. If now the page be held side- 
ways, the lines which looked grey will now 
appear black, and the black lines have 
become grey (Fig. 11). 











If vertical lines be drawn on a piece of 


paper and the paper be held nearly parallel to 


“the line of vision (so that the eye, as it were, 


skims the paper) the lines appear immensely 
foreshortened. In this way writing which was 
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FIG. 12. 


otherwise quite illegible becomes perfectly 
evident (Fig. 12). 

In the next figure (Fig. 13) we have 
another illusion. If the book be held as 
above described, and the lines be looked at 
with one eye, the other being closed, they 
will appear to stand up out of the book like 
pins in a pincushion. 
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FIG. 1} 


When we read type we imagine that we 
read the whole of the type—but that is not 
sO; we only notice the upper half of each 
letter. You can easily prove this for yourself 
by covering up the upper half of the line 
with a sheet of paper (being careful to hold 
the paper exactly in the middle of the 
letters), and you will not, without great 
difficulty, decipher a single word. Now place 
the paper over the lower half of a line, and 
you can read it without the slightest difficulty 
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FIG. 14 A AND B, 


(Fig. 14 a and 4). It is curious in this con- 
nection to notice that the upper and lower 
halves of certain letters and figures appear the 
same size, and yet the lower halves are really 
much larger, as can readily be seen by invert- 
ing them thus: BKS8, @xS8.- 

There are a number of curious illusions 
which may be noticed in connection with 
pictures. This might be expected, since the 
chief art of the painter lies in creating decep 
tions and illusions. The artist is obliged to 
represent the solid objects of Nature placed 
at various distances on to a flat canvas, and 
one of the chief objects is so to arrange the 
lines of perspective that the objects shall not 
only appear to be solid, but to stand out in 
stereoscopic relief at their proper distances. 
‘Turner, our greatest master of artistic decep- 
tion, employed endless devices to thisend. He 
loved to give infinite depth to his pictures 
by placing the sun nearly in the centre of his 
canvas, and arranging all the subjects in the 
middle distance so as to converge towards 
it as a focus. 

It is a well-observed fact that the eyes of a 





FIG. 15. 
Reproduced by permiasion from “ Howell's Physiology.” Rebman & Co. 
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full or three-quarter face portrait always 
appear to be gazing at one, no matter on 
which side of the figure one may be standing. 
This is due to the fact that the face is so 
painted as to look straight in front of the 
canvas, and as the pupil is usually drawn in 
the centre of the eye, it is obvious that 
wherever one may be standing the pupil will 
remain in that position, a condition which 
could only obtain in real life provided 
that the person turned his head round. Fig. 
15 shows this most distinctly, the soldier 
aiming at the spectator in every position. 

Another mental deceptivn is the following. 
Roll up a piece of brown paper so as to make 
a tube about 6in. long by 2in. wide, and look 
at a picture or print through the tube with 
the other eye closed. If the picture be 
correctly drawn and represents several pro- 
minent objects in different planes, they will 
appear to stand out in stereoscopic relief. If 
both eyes be opened the illusion to a large 
extent disappears. This is, I believe, due to 
the fact that in Nature we see objects stereo- 
scopically, because each eye sees an object 
from a different standpoint, but in the picture 
the two eyes see the objects the same, since 
they are all on the same plane. Now if we 
close one eye, and look through 
a tube, one sees the objects 
mentally in semi-relief, just as 
is the case when one sees 
objects in Nature with one 
eye closed. 

One of the most remarkable 
sensations which gives rise to 
false impressions is due to per- 
sistence of vision. An image 
of any bright object does 
not instantaneously disappear, 
but lasts an appreciable time, on. 
varying from one - thirtieth 
to a quarter of a second, according to the 
brightness of the object looked at. A rocket 
looks like a continuous trail of fire, whereas 
it is in reality merely a point of light, but one 
which travels so quickly that the first portion 
is hardly obliterated from the mind before 
the highest point of the stream of fire is 
reached. The cinematograph and zoetrope 
are illustrations of the same thing. There 
is a rare form of disease, of which I 
have seen two well-marked examples, in 
which the time elapsing before an image 
is obliterated is prolonged to several 
seconds. In such a case, as the person turns 
his eyes from one object to another the 
images become superposed, just as in photo- 
graphy when a careless operator exposes the 
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same plate to several subjects in succession. 
The result to the patient is so confusing as 
to be almost terrifying. You can test this 
for yourself ina very simple way. Take a 
piece of jet black, or bright red, green, or 
blue paper, cut into the shape of some object, 
and place it on a piece of white cardboard. 
Gaze at it intently for about a minute, and 
then turn your eyes to the ceiling. Now 
wink the eyes rapidly, and you will see an 
enlarged image of the object in the comple- 
mentary colour 
on the ceiling 
in whitish grey, 
green, red, or 
yellow respec- 
tively. If you 
wink several 
times as soon 
as the image 
begins to fade, 
it will return 
nearly as bright 
as before. FIG. 16. 

If the accom- **vredseed by permite 
panying figure 
(Fig. 16) be looked at, and the page be held 
horizontally and in that position rotated round 
and round a vertical axis, the 
spiral will appear to revolve 
round its axis in the same 
direction. 

A very curious illusion is 
due to the fact that different 
wave-lengths of light arrive at 
their maximum sensation at 
different times. Thus if the 
disc (Fig. 17) be cut out (and 
made into a top by mounting 
it on cardboard and pushing 
a wooden match through the 
centre), it will be noticed that 
if spun from left to right the outer band will 
appear red and the innermost one blue. If 
the top be 
spun in the 
opposite di- 
rection, the 
colours will 
be reversed. 
This is 
known as 
Benham’s 
colour top. 
In the same 
way, if the 
dise (Fig. 











17. 





18) be made FIG. 18. 
. ‘ Reproduced by permission from “ Howells 
into a top Physiology.” Rebman & Co. 
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and spun, the white band as it is spun 
from left to right will appear fringed with 
colours. 

Another illusion of colour, discovered by 
Mr. Shelford Bidwell, F.R.S., is produced as 
follows : Cut out the disc (Fig. 19) and mount 


it on a card. Cut out the gap between 
A and B._ Stick a long pin through the 
centre and push it up to its head. Now 


hold the pin by its pointed end so that the 
card is suspended a few inches above a page 
of small, sharp print. Spin 
the card at the rate of five 
or six turns a_ second by 
flicking it with the finger. If 
you look down on the page 
the black letters seen through 
the gap of the disc will appear 
a red colour, especially if you 
take the precaution to avoid 
shadows and to see that the 
print is brightly illuminated. 

The most important, 
because the most frequent, 
deception of all is due to the 
errors made in judging the 
size and distance of objects. Thus, the 
moon is invariably drawn several times too 
large by artists. Its apparent size can easily 
be found. If, for example, a photograph of 
a distant landscape be taken with the moon 
represented in it, it will appear ridiculously 
small, yet undoubtedly correct. 

If the picture embraces 60 degrees, the 
moon, which measures 31 minutes, will only 
occupy about the 116th part. In other words, 
if the picture were 3ft. long, the moon should 
only be about 1-3rd of an inch in diameter, 
and yet in a celebrated picture before me, 
it is actually drawn about twenty-five times 
too big. 

If the greater part of the mountain be 
hidden by cloud or mist while the top and 
base are clearly seen, it will appear immensely 
higher than when it is free from cloud. On 
the other hand, snow mountains appear much 
nearer than when free from snow, and there- 
fore appear much lower than they really are. 

In Switzerland, in the winter, when every- 
thing is buried in snow, the Alps look much 
nearer and smaller than in summer, owing to 
the absence of any marked contrast or object 
to judge distance by. ‘The clearness of the 
air is also an important factor in making 
objects appear nearer. Why does the moon 
always appear so much larger when near the 
horizon? That it really looks larger anyone 
can prove for himself. I believe the following 
to be the real explanation. If you look into 


”_> 





a fish tank with straight glass sides, you will 
notice the fish and stones always look much 
bigger in the water than they do when you 
take them out, because, the refractive index 
of water being very much greater than that 
of air, you see the objects apparently nearer, 
so that they appear bigger, being observed at 
a larger angle. Thus, if you look at the 
moon near the zenith, you are looking at 
it through a stratum of air which becomes 
rapidly more and more rarefied: whereas, if 
you look at the moon near 
the horizon, you see it through 
a stratum of air which is much 
denser and very much more 
extended. So that in the 
latter case you really see the 
moon, as it were, through a 
magnifying glass. But there 
is another reason. When the 
moon is high in the heavens 
you have no object near to 
compare its size with; 
whereas, when near the hori- 
zon, we naturally compare it 
with objects on the earth 
which appear in its vicinity. If, for example, 
the moon appears near a tree on the horizon, 
we notice it looks bigger than the tree; and 
the mind, knowing how large a tree looks 
when close to, and what a large angle of 
view it takes up, gives the moon credit for 
looking much bigger than when it stands 
alone in the vast expanse of sky. 

One of the most striking illusions that I 
know of is to be frequently met with when 
driving or riding along a straight road. In 
France, where the roads are usually made 
mathematically straight for miles at a time, and 
bordered by rows of tall poplar or lime trees, 
the illusion may be seen to perfection. The 
only requirements nécessary are that the road 
should descend along a slight incline and 
then ascend at a corresponding or, better 
still, a greater angle. When you arrive nearly 
to the bottom of the incline, the ascending 
portion of the road, which must be in a 
perfectly straight line with the portion you 
are on, will appear so steep as to seem quite 
inaccessible ; but as you proceed the road 
appears to become less and less steep until 
it becomes nearly level. The reason for this 
is twofold. In the first place, when a road 
ascends directly in front of us it appears 
foreshortened. Now, we have no means of 
judging the amount of foreshortening, and 
the imagination leads us to think it is 
much steeper than it really is. Again, when 
we are walking down a_ gentle incline 
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we identify it (when keeping our eyes on 
the ascending road) as a level surface 
which we take as our ordinary standard from 
which the incline of the ascending road is 
estimated, and hence the road appears at /east 
as steep again as it really is. When, there- 
fore, the apparent in- 
crease of steepness is 
doubled by the error 
of judgment produced 
by the descending road, 
the inclination of the 
road in front appears 
frightfully steep—at 
least, if the observer be 
pursuing his way on a 
bicycle. 

In the same way 
streams, which are often 
conducted along wooden 
troughs by the roadside, 
appear to run up-hill. 
If we are walking down 
a hill, and the stream 
close by has a more 
gradual fall than the road 
(since we take the road 
to be a level base), the 
diminished incline of the stream causes it to 
appear to actually run up-hill against gravity. 

These are a class of cases where our con- 
ception of an object can be interpreted in 


























more than one way. Our imagination can 


accept either one or the other of these inter- 
pretations at will. This property of alternating 
conceptions is called intuition. 


For example, 
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if we look at Fig. 20 it may be interpreted as 
consisting of one cube resting on the edge of 
two cubes underneath, having their darkest 
sides facing the right and their upper 
surfaces. visible, or as two cubes with 
their brightest sides facing the right and 
having their under sur- 
faces visible, and their 
upper surfaces turned 
away from the observer. 
As the one group 
changes to the other a 
distinct muscular move- 
ment inside the eye will 
be felt. 


Fig. 21 is another 
example of the same 
phenomenon. ‘Thus the 
figure may be _ inter- 


preted as a_ truncated 
cone (ze, a cone with 
the top cut off), or as a 
long room seen from the 
front in perspective. 


In the same _ way, 
Fig. 22 may either be 
20. considered as a_ Six- 


sided geometrical figure 

or as one triangle resting on a second. 
We have only dealt thus far with some of 
the simpler optical illusions. In another 








FIG. 22. 


article we may consider those which require 
accessory apparatus, or which at least are of 
a more complicated nature. 




















Glimpses of Nature. 
IV.—A WOODLAND TRAGEDY. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


ATURE is rich in tragedies ; 
but somehow, the tragedies 
which are long familiar to us 
cease to be tragic. We accept 
them as merely picturesque 
little episodes in our daily 
existence. Nobody is astonished, for example, 
when a cat plays with a mouse before killing 
it; nor when she teaches her attentive kittens 
how to let it go in sport, maimed and half 
dead ; it does not shock us when the poor 
dazed little beast, thinking the danger over, 
makes a wild burst for freedom, that she 
shows them how to pat it with one cruel paw 
and still further disable it. Facts like these 
are too common and too long known to appeal 
to us strongly. We note them with a very 
languid interest. But when people first learn 
some unfamiliar example of nature’s cruelty, 
I almost always find they are profoundly 
struck by it. The novelty of the case gives 
it vividness and makes it sink in deep. And 
I know no instance which impresses the 
ordinary observer so much at sight as the 
first time when, wandering accidentally 
through some peaceful English copse or 
wood, he finds himself face to face with that 
hateful hoard, a butcher-bird’s larder. 

For what the cat does with the mouse for 
a few short moments, that the butcher-bird 
does with it through long lingering days and 
nights of agony. He impales his mouse 
alive on the stout thorn of some may-bush, 
and keeps it there, maimed but struggling, 
or slowly dying, for a week at a time, until 
he has need for it as food for himself or his 
family. 

A clever artist devised a cover for one of 
our popular scientific papers many years ago, 
which enforces well the universality of this 
ceaseless struggle of kind against kind, each 
wholly regardless of the other’s feelings. In 
the centre foreground, a fly flits airily over the 
surface of a river, searching for its mate in the 
full joy of existence. Beneath, a small fish 
jumps up at the fly, and seems in the very 
act of seizing and swallowing it. Behind and 
below, however, a pike lies grimly in wait for 
the small fish with open mouth; but he is 
anticipated by a kingfisher, which snatches it 
from his jaws before they can close over it. 

Vol. xiv.—61. 





In the background above, a hawk poises 
itself on even wings, ready to swoop down in 
triumph at last on the successful kingfisher. 
There you have the epic of animal life in 
brief ; you have only to throw in an angler 
on the bank, fishing for the pike with a live- 
bait of minnow, and an enthusiastic ornith- 
ologist pointing his fowling-piece at the rare 
species of hawk, in order to complete the 
whole cycle of slaughter. And observe that 
each actor in this drama of death is as 
careless as to the life he sacrifices and the 
pain he causes as the angler is careless 
as to the feelings of the minnow he 
impales upon his barbed hook, or the sports- 
man is careless as to the feelings of the 
happy birds he brings down with his cart- 
ridges. 

Nevertheless, when we come across one 
page in this vast mute tragedy of sentient 
life among the calm and quiet surroundings 
of an English wood, it always surprises us 
afresh ; and that is why I have chosen as a 
good illustrative case of this phase in nature 
my wicked old friend the shrike, or butcher- 
bird. 

Externally, I do not know that there is 
anything about his personal appearance which 
might lead you to suppose he was much ° 
wickeder or fiercer than the remainder of his 
family. In costume and colouring he is 
quiet and demure, not to say almost 
quakerish. To be sure, there is a lurking 
gleam in the corner of his eye, when you get 
a close view of him, which betokens a crafty 
and cruel disposition ; while something about 
the peculiar curl at the tip of his beak seems 
to suggest a lordly indifference to suffering in 
others. But on the whole he is a bypocrite 
in his outer dress ; you would hardly suspect 
him at first sight of the high crimes and 
misdemeanours of which I admit him to 
be really guilty. Still, you do not know a 
thrush till you have seen him eat worms 
alive slowly, a mouthful at a time, pulling 
them out of their holes and chewing them 
gradually as he goes ; and you do not know 
a butcher-bird till you have lighted upon 
him at home in his woodland haunts, with 
his living and writhing larder collected all 
round him. 
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In size, the butcher-bird (No. 1) is about as 
large as a lark ; but he is a stouter and hand- 
somer bird, especially in his fresh spring 
plumage, when he goes a- 
courting, and wins his soberer 
bride by the beauty of his 
coat and the gallantry of his 
bearing. His colouring is fine, 
but somewhat difficult to de- 
scribe, his recognised specific 
name of “the red-backed 
shrike” being perhaps 
too strong for his actual 
hues. Chestnut, shading 
into reddish brown 
above, would be a more 
accurate mode of stating 
the facts; but he is 
pinky-white below, and 
has dashes of blue, of 
grey, of pure white, and 
of black scattered about 
in various parts of his 
plumage. A bright black bill and a dark 
hazel eye add beauty to his sharp and 
vigorous countenance. Alertness, indeed, is 
the keynote of his character. 

As in most dominant races, his lady differs 
much from him. She is duller and darker, 
and lacks the occasional white patches that 
adorn her lord. But she shares his general 
air of keen life 
and his rapidity 
of movement, 
being in every 
respect a_ help- 
meet for him. 

Mr. Enock has 
represented _ her 
in No. 2 in a 
characteristic 
attitude, perched 
on a small twig 
of hawthorn, and ready to pounce 
down upon a luckless fly, whose 
movements she is watching with 
interested attention. 

I say hawthorn on purpose, 
for the peculiarity of the butcher- 
bird is that in England or abroad 
it haunts for the most part thorn- 
bearing bushes. With us, it is 
but a summer migrant, occurring 
pretty frequently in the southern 











counties; but its winter home is on the 


Upper Nile and in East and South Africa, 
where it can find in abundance the thorny 
shrubs of the desert ranges, which stand it 
in good stead as pegs or hooks on which 













I.—THE BUTCHER-BIRD, 


2.—THE BUTCHER-BIRD'S WIFE. 


to base its larder. In England, it usually 
selects a hawthorn for its scene of operations. 

No. 3 shows far better than I can describe 
it the nature of these 
food-stores, where the 
butcher - bird lays by 
meat for himself, his 
mate, and his unfledged 
young. The larder is 
always situated in the 
neighbourhood of the 
nest, and the male bird 
hunts for flies, bees, 
' and other insects, while 
the female sits on the 
eggs hard by. He eats 
a few at once, to allay 
his hunger, spitting them first as a 
means of holding them; but the 
greater number he preserves alive upon 
the cruel thorns for the use of his mate 
and his callow nestlings. “les féres 
de famille,’ said Talleyrand, “ sont 
capables de tout.” And we may well exclaim, 
“Oh, parental affection, what crimes are 
perpetrated in thy name!” 

The particular portion of the larder which 
Mr. Enock has selected for representation 
contains a bumble-bee, two large flies, and a 
nestling hedge-sparrow, stolen from _ its 
mother ; for the butcher-bird does not wholly 

confine himself to a diet of insects ; 

he is cannibal enough to catch and 

eat other birds, not to mention mice 

and such small mammals. As a 

rule, he spikes them on a thorn to 
hold them while he eats 
them. So fierce and savage 
is he when on the hunt after 
provender, that he will even 
spear and impale larger 
birds than himself, such as 
blackbirds and_ thrushes. 
Not content with hanging 
them on the 
thorns alive, he 
will fasten down 
their legs and 
wings by an 
ingenious cross 
arrangement of 
twigs and 
branches, so as 
to prevent them 
from escaping; for he does not so much 
desire to kill his prey, as to keep it alive till 
he is ready to eat it or to distribute it to 
his family. He knows that dead birds soon 
decay ; and he doesn’t like his game high : 
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but he also knows that wounded birds will 
live on and keep quite fresh for days 
together ; so he is careful to disable without 
actually killing the creatures he captures. 
Among the animals I have seen in butcher- 
birds’ larders I may mention mice, shrews, 
lizards, robins, tom-tits, and sparrows; among 
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the smaller birds he especially affects willow- 
wrens and chiff-chaffs: but keepers tell me 
that they have even found them seizing and 
spitting young partridges and pheasants. 
Whether this is true or not I cannot say ; 
but the game-preserving interest certainly 
looks upon shrikes with no friendly eye, and 
you may sometimes see one hung up on a 
nail among the jays and hawks and stoats 
and weasels on the “keeper’s trees,” where 
the guardians of the wood display the 
corpses or skins of evil-doers as a terror to 
their like, much as medieval kings displayed 
the heads of traitors above the gates of the 
city. 

Oddly enough, however, these “ keéper’s 
trees” themselves are favourite haunts and 
hawking-pitches of the butcher-bird, who is 
so little deterred by the supposed lesson 
that he uses them as convenient places for 
catching insects. For, in spite o: his occa- 
sional carnivorous tastes, your shrike is at 


heart, and in essence, an insect-eater. He 
adds a mouse or a tit as an exceptional 
luxury. Now, he knows that the owls and 
stoats hung up on the keeper’s rustic museum 
attract numbers of carrion flies, and he there- 
fore perches calmly on the boughs above the 
mouldering remains of his own slaughtered 
brother to await the insects that come to 
devour him. Then he darts upon them with 
something of the fly-catcher’s eagerness, 
eating them up at once, or flying off with 
them alive to impale in his store-house. 

In No. 4 we see the 
female butcher-bird, on 
her return from a suc- 
cessful chase after prey 
of greater importance. 
She has caught a harvest- 
mouse, the tiniest and 
prettiest of our English 
mammals, and though 
without a_ license to 
hang game, has threaded 
=a it through the neck on 
a branch of hawthorn, 
as a preliminary to eat- 
ing it. ‘This enables her 
to hold it conveniently 
as on a fork or skewer 
while she pecks at it. 
Sometimes you will find 
the mice fastened through the body, and 
gnawing the twig with their teeth in their 
prolonged agony. But the butcher-bird takes 
no notice of their writhings and their groans : 
she treats them with the indifference of a 
fishmonger to lobsters. It is her business to 
provide for her own young, and she does it 
as ruthlessly as if she were a civilized human 
being. 

The shrike’s ordinary method of capturing 
prey closely resembles that of the fly-catcher, 
to which, however, it is not really related. 
The resemblance is merely one of those due 
to similarity of habit. Every well-conducted 
butcher-bird has a settled perch or pitch on 
which he’ sits to watch and wait, and to 
which he returns after each short excursion. 
Flies and bees he catches on the wing, 
darting down upon them suddenly with a 
swoop like a kingfisher’s ; but he also often 
takes them sitting, especially when they 
are settled on a leaf or branch, or are 
cating carrion. One of his most favourite 
hunting-boxes is a telegraph wire, and he 
prefers one that crosses the corner of a wood ; 
there he will sit with his head held sapiently 
on one side, keeping a sharp look-out from 
his beady brown eyes in every direction. If 
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a bee lights on a head of clover, if a cock- 
chafer stirs, if a mouse moves in the grass, if 
a fledgling thrush makes a first unguarded 
attempt to fly—woe betide the poor innocent ; 
our butcher bird is upon him, with a fierce 
darting beak, and in ten seconds more, his 
writhing body adds to the store in the 
shrike’s larder. 

A good place and time to watch a butcher- 
bird at work is in a quiet field by a copse 
just after the mowing. But you must hide 
carefully. The short grass is then full of 
beetles, crickets, and 
grasshoppers, as well 
as of mice, shrews, 004 
and lizards, who can ~ : 
conceal themselves hy i, 
less easily than they 
were wont to do in 
the long hay before 
the cutting. At such 
times, hawks and 
owls make a fine 
livelihood in the 
fields; but their 
habit is to hunt 
their quarry on the 
open. They hover 
and drop upon it. 
That is not the 
butcher-bird’s plan ; 
he is a more cau- 
tious and secret foe ; 
he sits casually on 
his branch or his 
telegraph wire, with 
his head on one side, 
till his prey stirs visi- 
bly ; then he pounces 
on him from above, 
making a short ex 
cursion each time, and returning 
to rest on his accustomed position. 
When he catches a bird, and eats 
it at once, he begins by spitting it 
on a thorn: then he attacks the 
skull first, breaking it through and 
eating the brain, which is_ his 
favourite tit-bit. He also makes 
raids on the nests of other birds, and carries 
off the nestlings. 

If you open the crop of a_butcher-bird, 
the contents will show you that, in England 
at least, its main articles of diet consist of 
bees and flies, but especially of beetles. It 
is full of their hard wing-cases. Now, ornith- 
ologists have long noticed that the distribu- 
tion of butcher - birds in the land is very 
capricious ; in one district they will be fairly 
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numerous (though, at best, they are rare 
birds), and in another, close by, they will be 
very uncommon or quite unknown. It is 
probable that this relative frequency or 
scarcity depends upon the distribution of 
their proper food-insects. Indeed, just as 
we all know that an “army fights upon 
its stomach,” so we are beginning to 
know now that commissariat lies at the 
bottom of most problems of animal life. 
I used to wonder on the Riviera why trap- 
door spiders, with their long tubular nests, 
were abundant in certain deep red clay- 
banks, but wholly wanting in others, 
just as sunny, just as soft, just as easy 
to tunnel ; till one day it struck me that 
the spiderless banks 
were exposed now 
and then to the cold 
wind, the wmiistra/, 
and hence were 
naturally almost fly- 
less. As a matter of 
course, the spiders 
went where the flies 
were to be found ; 
and these open 
banks, though sunny 
and warm, were from 
the spider’s point of 
view mere Klondykes 
or Saharas. 

It is just the same 
with the butcher- 
birds. Beetles and 
bees frequent for the 
most part warm, 
crumbling soils ; they 
are infrequent on 
damp clays and 
chilly, marshy places. 
Sandstone and chalk attract 
them ; on London clay or the 
damp flats of the Weald they are 
few and far between. Hence, 
where the beetles are, there will 
the shrikes be gathered together. 
They abound (comparatively) in 
the warm sandstone hills of 
Surrey, but are almost unknown in chilly 
clay districts. Not that they mind the cold 
as such: it is the question of food that 
really affects them. So, too, with the 
swallows and other long-winged _insect- 
hawkers. The swift flies very high, and 
lives on summer insects, which come out 
in July a d August only ; so he arrives here 
late, and goes away again sometimes as early 
as the date of grouse-shooting. The house- 
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martin, on the other hand, subsists on low- 
flying midges which surround houses; he 
therefore comes first of all his group, and 
goes away latest. The night-jar flits over 
fern-clad or heather-clad moors, and feeds 
almost entirely on certain night-flying beetles 
and moths ; hence he arrives when they 
hatch out from the cocoon, and flaps south- 
ward again on his big, overlapping wings as 
soon as they have disappeared or been mostly 
eaten. It is all a question of commissariat. 
Our early English Kings had manors of their 
own in many parts of the country, in 
all of which supplies were laid up throughout 
the year for the royal tabie; in due time, 
the King arrived with all his court, stopped a 
month or six weeks, ate up all that was pro- 
vided for him, and then rode on with his 
hungry horde to the next royal manor. It 
is just the same with the birds ; they come 
and go as supplies are assured them. ‘The 
shrike stops in England while bees and 
beetles last; when provender fails, he is off 
on his own strong wings to Rhodesia. 

No. 5 introduces us to another strange 
scene in the eternal epic of prey and 
slaughter. It shows us how beetle pro- 
poses, but shrike 
disposes. Here, 
parental feeling 
wars against 
parental feeling. 
A busy group of 
burying - beetles 
have lighted upon 
a dead field- 
mouse — itself 
hawked at, 
perhaps, and 
wounded by “a 
mousing owl,” 
but not quite 
killed at the time, 
and now aban- 
doned on the 
open. The bury- 
ing - beetles, all 
agog, proceed 
to cover it with 
a layer of earth 
—not, indeed, 
out of such instinctive piety as that which 
induced the robin-redbreast and the 
wren in the story to cover the Babes in 
the Wood with mouldering leaves, but for a 
much more prosaic and practical, though 
none the less praiseworthy, motive. They 
want to lay their eggs in it, so that the 
maggots may have plenty to eat when they 
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hatch out — for these burying-beetles are 
carrion-feeders, whose larve thrive on dead 
and decaying animals; and they desire 
to bury the corpse in order to keep it intact 
for their own brood, without interference on 
the part of other and more powerful carrion- 
eaters. When successful, they cover the 
mouse entirely with mould, and thus leave 
their young supplied with a liberal diet. 

But hidden among the greenery of a tree 
overhead, a cynical butcher-bird is calmly 
watching those insect sextons from the corner 
of his eye. As soon as enough of them have 
collected on the spot, he will swoop down 
upon their bodies unseen from above, and 
will carry them off to spike them on his own 
pet thorns for the benefit of his struggling 
young family. Thus does parental affection 
war unconsciously against parental affection. 
Each kind fights only for its own hand, and 
regards only the young of its own species. 
For as Tennyson says well in “ Maud ” :— 

Nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher 

can heal ; 

The Mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow 

speared by the shrike, 

And the whole little wood where I sit is a world 

of plunder and prey. 

No. 6 shows us 
one member of 
the butcher-bird’s 
young family, 
just hatched and 
fledged, in his 
streaky grey plu- 
mage, and begin- 
ning to go out 
upon the world 
for himself. He 
is trying to catch 
an insect on a 
thorn above him. 
It also suggests 
to us the appro- 
priate moral that 
if you train upa 
butcher - bird in 
the way he should 
go, when he is 
old he will not 
depart from it. 
Lessons of 
cruelty are here imbibed—I cannot truth- 
fully say, “with his mother’s milk,” but at 
least from his father’s and mother’s example. 
While the mother-bird sits upon her nest (as 
you see her in No. 7), the little chicks are fed 
“by hand,” so to speak, with captured insects. 
But as soon as they can fly a little, they come 
out and perch upon the twigs of the larder, 
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that they may learn fly-catching by helping 
themselves to insects spitted on the thorns, 
where parental affection, however misguided, 
has placed them for that purpose. Thus 
they imbibe a taste for living food from their 
earliest moments As Prior long ago put it :— 

Was ever Tartar fierce and cruel 

Upon the strength of water gruel ? 

But how restrain his rage and force 

When first he kills, then eats, his horse ? 

What the butcher-bird requires in his place 
of residence, 
then, is, above 
all things, easy 
access tO warm 
sandstone or = 
limestone tracts, s 
with plenty of 
insects, lizards, 
mice, and small 
birds ; he also 
needs an open 
common to hunt 
over, bushes and 
trees on which 
to perch at 
watch, and 
clumps of thorn- 
bearing shrubs 
to provide him 
with a_ larder. 
There he builds 
his rude nest, 
one of the rough- 
est and most in- 
artistic I know ; 
and there the 
mother brings 
up her young in 
her own wicked 
fashion, training 
them first to 
snatch flies from 
a thorn overhead, and later to pounce 
down upon the hapless insects from a 
twig or a telegraph wire. But though a 
rather shy bird, the shrike does not wholly 
fear or shun civilization ; for the rich insect 
population of our gardens often attracts the 
wicked pair; and in July and August, when 
flies are rife among the fruit-trees, they will 
bring their young brood into the currant and 
gooseberry beds, and teach the young idea 
how to shoot in the manner proper to so 
carnivorous a species. 
As a matter of evolution, the shrike’s 

position is a very interesting one. For he is 


THAT FLY! 


not exactly a bird of prey—certainly he does 
not belong to the hawk and eagle order. 
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6.—THE NAUGHTY BUTCHER-BIRD—“ 1 WANT 


His near relations are all mere insect-eating 
birds; but he has gone a little beyond them 
in his carnivorous habits, by adding mice, 
birds, and lizards to his diet. His great 
discovery, however, is his cruel device of 
using thorns for his larder; this ingenious 
but hateful invention it is which has secured 
him a place in the struggle for existence. It 
is curious to note, too, how the habit has 
reacted on the bird’s structure and appear- 
ance. He has acquired the quick eye and 
nervous alertness of a bird 
of prey, and has even grown 
like that higher group to 
some small extent in his 
beak and talons. He isa 
wonderfully plucky _ little 
fighter, too, both against 
his own kind and against 
other species. 

Have you ever reflected 
how wonderfully varied and 
eventful is the life of such 
a migratory bird 
as this cruel 
butcher? We 
human beings, 
who can only 
travel south in 
one of the crawl- 
ing expresses 
misnamed 
trains - de - luxe, 
have little con- 
ception of the 
freedom and 
variety which 
every mere shrike can claim as 
its birthright. Let us follow one 
out briefly through its marvellous 
life-cycle. 

It is hatched from a creamy- 
coloured and dappled egg in 
a nest in England. From four to six 
brothers or sisters occupy the home, and, 
indeed, to be strictly accurate, more than 
fill it. Everybody knows the old conun- 
drum, “ Why do birds in their little nests 
agree ?” with its quaintly sensible answer, 
“ Because, if they didn’t, they would fall 
out.” Well, with the butcher - birds, that 
remark is literally accurate. The nest is a 
ragged and rickety structure, hardly big 
enough to hold the young as soon as they are 
fledged. It is built in the boughs of a thorn 
bush, and near it stands the well-stocked 
parental larder. ‘The young butcher-bird, as 
soon as he can fly, is taught to eat insects 
from the family hoard, and later on to pick 
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them up for himself on the wing in the open. 
He is usually hatched about the beginning 
of June ; by the middle of July, his mamma 
and papa take him on the insect hunt into 
neighbouring gardens. In his early plumage, 
he takes after his mamma, but already shows 
some signs of the white tips and black mark- 
ings which will distinguish him as a male 
bird in his adult existence. 

Once abroad in the world, he grows apace ; 
and this is necessary, because, about Sep- 
tember, he will have to fly off with his 
affectionate parents on a long, forced journey 
to warmer winter quarters. Not, of course, 
that he minds the winter in itself; but in 
England, he says plaintively, there’s nothing 
to eat between October and April. The 
flies and beetles are gone; their sole repre- 
sentatives are now the eggs and chrysalids ; 
mice and lizards have retired into winter 
quarters ; no small birds are about in the 
unfledged condition where one gets a fair 
chance with them; and altogether there is 
nothing for it but to travel south and find 
more plentiful support in some warmer 
country. 

So southward the family flits, when part- 
ridge shooting begins, first over Channel to 
France, and then on to the Mediterranean. 
But food is scarce even in Provence and 
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Italy during the winter months ; so our wise 
young shrike and his parents do not loiter 
about with the invalids and /féneurs at 
Cannes or Naples ; they strike right across 
sea, vid Sicily and Tunis, to the Nile Valley. 
Thence, anticipating Mr. Cecil Rhodes and 
disregardful of railways, they keep straight 
on, with glorious views of sea and mountain, 
past the Mahdi’s land, till they arrive at the 
great lakes and British South Africa. At 
least, that is the course pursued by the 
greater number, though a few more original 
families (mostly Russian by birth) trend 
eastward towards the Persian Gulf, and 
winter, after the now fashionable manner, 
in India. 

During his absence in the south, our shrike 
grows adult, and also puts on his fine spring 
colours (which are his courtship suit, intended 
to charm his prospective mate), just before 
his return in May to England, or rather to 
Europe ; for of course I do not mean to say 
that he necessarily comes back to his native 
country ; though there is reason to believe 
that most migratory birds do really return 
year after year to the same quarters. ‘They 
have a summer residence, so to speak, in 
France or England, and a winter one by the 
banks of the Zambesi or the Indus. Most 
butcher-birds that visit Europe in the spring 
come fairly far north, nesting 
in Northern France, , Southern 
England, Belgium, Holland, or 
Germany. Few nest on _ the 
Mediterranean, probably because 
the summer droughts in that arid 
tract are unfavourable to their 
food-insects ; those that remain 
in Southern Europe or Western 
Asia choose, as a rule, the cooler 
and moister mountain regions, 
such as the Balkans, the Greek 
hills, Armenia, and the 
Caucasus. The English 
residents fly back from 
their African home (where 
they now enjoy the bless- 
ings of British rule quite 
as fully as in Britain) well 
fattened on juicy southern 
insects, dressed in their 
courting dress, and ready 
for the serious business 
of settling in life, choosing a mate, and 
rearing a young family. Indeed, observers 
in Eastern Africa have noted them during 
the intermediate period, sitting on the 
thorny shrubs, such as the Egyptian acacia, 
which abound in that region, and already 
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adorned in their brilliant breeding plumage 
in anticipation of their return to their 
northern quarters. 

Some people say that the shrike even 
makes two nests a year (as the swallow 
certainly does), one in the north and one 
in Africa; but this is unlikely, and Dr. 
Sharpe, of the British Museum, will have 
nothing to say to it. 

Arrived in England, about May-day, our 
young butcher-bird chooses himself a mate for 
the season, by displaying his charms and his 
nice new plumage, in emulation of his fellows, 
before the eyes of the ladies of his species. 
Probably, also, he fights for his wife with 
his rivals. As soon as he has succeeded, 
by his beauty and prowess combined, 
in attracting the attention of some demure 
young spinster, they select a nice convenient 
thorn bush, in dry sandy or chalky soil, 
where insects abound, and begin weaving 
their rough nest of twigs and roots, lined 
more softly inside with moss, wool, and 
grasses. Then the mother of the future 
family lays her five or six eggs, and sits upon 
them assiduously ; while the father, keeping 
a sharp look-out from his leafy covert or his 
perch on the telegraph wires, begins to stock 
the larder with bees, flies, lizards, mice, and 
young birds for the use of his wife and his un- 
hatched children. By the time the tiny chicks 
emerge upon the world, he has amply provided 
for their immediate wants by a nice supply of 
fresh meat, all alive, oh !—but at the cost of 
what unspeakable misery and long, thirsty 
suffering to how many other inoffensive 
creatures ! 

It is at this season especially that you have 
a chance, if ever, of catching sight of the 
butcher-bird himself, seated, all eagerness, on 
his look-out tower; and enjoying life with 
the calm begotten of that fine old recipe—a 
bad heart and a good digestion. He sits 


and utters his amatory feelings now and 
again in an abrupt little “chuck, chuck,” 
which is whipped out suddenly, with a jerk 
of the 
accompaniment. 
—say the beginning of June 


head sideways as an appropriate 
About the same time, too 
you stand the 
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best chance of coming upon one of the 
larders, all stocked with fresh meat ; for later 
in the year, when the young are well fledged, 
the shrike gives up its murderous practices a 
little, and takes its young on the prowl for 
themselves in orchards and gardens, in order 
to accustom them to the habit of catching 
prey. But I suspect my evil friend of 
often murdering for mere murder’s sake, as 
generally happens with predatory animals ; 
they acquire a certain love for the chase as 
such, and even seem, as one may observe in 
cats, to delight in cruelty for the sensuous 
pleasure of inflicting pain on others. 

So, year after year, the shrike divides his 
time, like a fashionable gentleman, between 
his estate in England and his wintering 
place in the south. He has change of air 
and scene in abundance. Each autumn he 
sails off to his African hunting grounds ; 
each spring he returns in a fine new suit, 
and with his youth renewed, to choose a 
fresh partner for the season’s nesting. And, 
like most bad people, he seems to have on 
the whole a very jolly time of it; for he has 
few enemies, and he can choose from so 
wide a range of food that scarcity must Le rare 
with him. He sees the world, and enjoys it, 
like a masterful and imperial animal. The 
difference between his mode of travelling, 
alone, and ours must be the difference 
between a railway train and a pleasant bicycle 
trip, increased a hundred-fold ; for while the 
bicycle is shut in by hedges and confined to 
dusty roads, the shrike’s path lies slantwise 
through the open air, with the landscape 
spread abroad like a panorama beneath him. 
Woods, fields, and lakes, and towered cities 
of men unroll before his eyes. It is an easy, 
a cruel, and a sensuous existence, with all the 
joys of the hunter and the excitement of the 
arena combined—a Spanish bullfight super- 
imposed upon the sport of the grouse-moor 
and the deer-forest. Above all, your shrike 
has no inkling of a conscience. He does 
wrong boldly, with sublime indifference ; and 
believes himself to the end to be a model 
father, a tender husband, an ornament to 
society, and a useful citizen. 
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- By JAMES WORKMAN. 


dragoons rode here and 
there, shouting and cursing, 
and thrusting with their long 
swords into every bush that 
seemed dense enough to hide 
the body of a man. The 
memory of Prestonpans and Falkirk still 
rankled in their minds, and though the 
blood shed at Culloden and amid the grim 
scenes which followed that tragic death- 
struggle might well have satiated their lust 
of slaughter, they hunted rather to kill than 
to capture, and a dead Jacobite was ever a 
more grateful sight to them than a living one. 

Once or twice they had caught sight of 
their quarry, and the hill-side had rung with 





amazing activity and resource of the fugitive 
who had for hours contrived to evade them. 
Many of them had dismounted, and explored 
with dogged persistency every bush and 
cranny and clump of bracken; but their 
efforts proved fruitless, and they wandered 
about the hill-side helpless and bewildered, 
and filled with admiration at the craft and 
speed, the quick shifts and tricks, of the 
invisible rebel. 

Had anyone seen him, admiration would 
have been the last feeling suggested by his 
appearance. Hunted like a wild beast, with 
death threatening him on every hand, he was 
reduced to that condition of panic-terror into 
which the bravest may fall when the odds 





“ONCE OR TWICE THEY CAUGHT SIGHT OF THEIR QUARRY.” 


shouts, the jingling of harness, the thud of 
hoofs, and the cracking of pistols. But the 
man they hunted was on familiar ground, the 
estate of his father, a gentleman of Cumber- 
land, and being quick-witted, agile, and fleet 
of foot, he threw them off the scent again 
and. again, and vanished among the rocks 
and bushes as though the earth had literally 
swallowed him up. 

The troopers began to despair, to find 


something almost supernatural about the 
Vol. xiv.—62. 


against them are so great as to leave no hope 
of escape. With ashy face and bloodshot eyes, 
with bleeding hands, and clothes torn by 
rocks and brambles, he ran and crawled and 
crouched, gasping for breath and aching in 
every limb. 

At length by a sudden rush, which by 
its very audacity passed unnoticed by the 
troopers, he succeeded in crossing an open 
space and gaining the shelter of a_ thick 
fringe of trees and bushes that bordered the 
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side of a stream. Sheltered by the trees, he 
ran swiftly down the hill-side in the direction 
of an ivy-clad ruin, for which he had been 
making ever since the dragoons first sighted 
him. It was an old Priory, and contained a 
hiding-place which he had discovered as a 
boy. It consisted of a niche in one of the 
high stone walls which had once held a 
statue. The niche was some six or seven 
feet from the ground, and was completely 
hidden by a thick growth of ivy. If he 
could contrive to clamber up, force his body 
through the ivy, and stand in the niche 
without being observed, he believed it would 
be impossible for the dragoons to discover 
him. 

Another quick rush across the open brought 
him to the ruins, but as he scrambled among 
the loose heaps of stones he started back 
with a groan of despair. A little, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed girl was sitting ona stone at the 
foot of the wall, just beneath the very spot 
where the niche was situated. She was 
laughing gleefully at the antics of a tiny 
white kitten, that was pursuing a piece of 
string which she trailed before it on the 
grass. Now, with quivering limbs and 
waving tail, it crouched behind a stone or 
a tuft of grass till little more than the tips of 
its ears were visible, then sprang swift as a 
flash of light on its prey, only to dart away 
again with tail erect, frisking and gambolling 
back to its shelter. 

The child’s happy laughter, the merry 
tricks of the frolicsome little creature at her 
feet, beguiled the panting, white-faced fugitive, 
crouching like a hunted beast among the 
stones, into a moment’s forgetfulness. They 
made so pretty a picture against the back- 
ground of the ivy-covered ruins slumbering 
peacefully in the afternoon sunshine, that his 
frantic flight from the bullets and sabres of 
the dragoons seemed like a hideous night- 
mare from which he had suddenly awakened. 

But a fresh outburst of shouts from behind, 
ai though a pack of hounds had recovered a 
lost scent, brought him face to face with the 
grim fact that in a few more seconds his 
pursuers would be upon him. What was he 
to do? He could fly no farther. As he 
reached the ruins, his limbs had sunk beneath 
him, and, choking for breath, with his heart 
beating like a flail, he had been forced to 
crawl forward on his hands and knees. The 
hiding-place in the wall offered the only 
chance of safety, and it would be impossible 
to gain it unobserved if he wasted a moment. 

He knew the child well enough by sight. 
Her name was Jessie Waters, and she was 


the daughter of a poor gentlewoman, whose 
husband, a naval officer, had been killed in 
an engagement with the French. Still, he 
feared that in his present ragged and dis- 
hevelled condition she might fail to recognise 
him, and by a scream of terror or a panic- 
stricken flight attract the attention of the 
dragoons. 

He rose painfully to his feet and staggered 
forward. ‘Terrified at the sight of this ragged, 
hatless man, with his haggard face and blood- 
shot eyes, the child leapt to her feet with a 
cry of fear, instinctively caught up the 
kitten, and was darting away when he 
clutched her by the arm. 

“Let me go,” she exclaimed, struggling 
frantically te get free, and sobbing with 
fright. “Oh, let me go!” 

“ Jessie,” he said, desperately, “ for 
Heaven’s sake, listen to me, child. Look 
at me! Don’t you know me? Don’t you 
remember me ?” 

As she looked up at him the terror died 
out of her eyes, and she half smiled through 
her tears. 

“]’m Walter Neville,” he continued, “ the 
squire’s son. Yes, I see you remember me 
now. Well, do you hear those men shout- 
ing ?” 

“Ves,” she answered, timidly, looking up 
at him with the kitten purring and blinking 
in her arms. 

“ They’re looking for me, and if they find 
me they'll kill me. I’m going to hide in a 
hole in the wall up there among the ivy. 
You won't tell them you know where I’m 
hiding, will you, Jessie ?” 

““N—no,” she faltered ; “‘but I’m frightened, 
and I—I want to go home.” 

“ It’s too late,” he exclaimed ; “ you mustn’t 
go home. They'll see you running away, and 
catch you, and bring you back, and make you 
tell them where I’m hiding—and then they'll 
kill me. Sit down on the stone and play 
with the kitten, and they'll think you haven’t 
seen me, and they won’t look here at all.” 

The thud of the horses’ hoofs and the 
jingling of spurs and bridles were now so 
close that he turned despairingly away from 
the bewildered child, and, clutching the thick 
stems of the ivy, he put forth in one last 
desperate effort the remains of his strength, 
and scrambling upward, forced himself through 
the clustering leaves and branches into the 


‘ . . . 
niche. Peering out he saw her gazing upward 


with round, wondering eyes. If the troopers 
found her in that attitude it would mean 
certain discovery. 

“Sit down,” he whispered, “ sit down on 
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the stone and play with the kitten. They 
won't hurt you. You needn’t be frightened. 
But you mustn’t look up here or tell them 
where I am, or they'll be sure to kill me.” 

She still stood glancing up at him with a 
pale face and tear-filled eyes, and then looked 
wistfully in the direction of her home that 
lay a quarter of a mile away beyond the 
stream. It was evident that she was more 
than half inclined to run away in spite of his 
appeals. 

“Sit down,” he exclaimed, 
almost angrily. ‘“ Do you 
hear me, child? Sit down 
and do as I bid you.” 

Slowly and reluctantly, 
and with a last lingering 
glance homewards, she Jam 
sat down, and the 
kitten climbed on to 
her shoulder, and 
played gleefully with 
her curly hair. 
He crouched 
back with a sigh 
of relief. 

It was a 
strangely peaceful 
scene. The sun- 
shine flooded the 
old, grey, ivy-clad 
ruin; a rabbit 
popped its head 
out of a cranny, 
and watched the 
child and herlittle 
playmate suspic- 
iously ;_ starlings, 
gay with speckled 
plumage, strutted 
superciliously on 
the grassy plots 
between the walls, 
or chattered 
shrilly among the 
ivy. 

His mind was filled with pictures of the 
past, in strange contrast with the scene before 
him. He saw Prince Charlie marching with 
fluttering kilts and plaid into Manchester, 
the white rose in his bonnet, a flush of 
triumph on his handsome face. He fought 
again at Falkirk, where these same dragoons 
had fled like deer; and again he seemed to 
hear the skirl of the pipes, and see the flash 
of the Highland broadswords as the clans- 
men poured like a torrent against the rock- 
like lines of steel and flame in their last wild 
charge at Culloden. Since then he had lived 















“sir DOWN,’ HE EXCLAIMED, ALMOST ANGRILY.” 
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the life of a hunted beast, flying over endless 
moors, or scrambling among mist-enshrouded 
hills, scorched with the sun, drenched with 
rain, ill, exhausted, tortured with hunger and 
thirst, and with death ever at his heels. 

To think that after all these exertions, all 
his clever shifts, and happy devices, and a 
score of hairbreadth escapes, he should be 
run to earth in sight of his own home, the 
goal he had been striving for, where he might 

expect sympathy 

and assistance, 
food and money, 
and the means to 
escape to France, 
was enough to 
break the stoutest 
heart. Glancing 
through the 
leaves, he could 
see the smoke 
rising from the 
chimneys of 

Moor Hall, his 

old home, en- 

deared to him by 

a thousand kindly 

memories, where 

‘loving hearts were 
mourning for him 
asone lost beyond 
hope. He shut 
his lips tight to 
stifle a groan of 
despair, for at 
that moment the 
rabbit  disappear- 
ed in its burrow, 
. the starlings took 
flight, and the 
troopers came 
galloping up to 
thé*ruins,) confi- 
dent that they had 
at last run their 
quarry to earth. 

But instead of playing with the kitten as 
Walter had hoped she would do, in order 
that the dragoons might ride on without 
troubling to question her, the child crouched 
back among the ivy, staring with a white, 
frightened face at the bronzed, fierce-looking 
men who came bursting in among the quiet 
old ruins, with a clatter of steel-shod hoofs 
and the loud jingling of spurs and scabbards. 
Most of them, indeed, seeing no sign Of a 
possible hiding-place, passed by with an in- 
different side-glance at the terrified little 
creature; but the last of all, a big, fleshy 
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man, with a pale, puffy face and small, cruel 
eyes, asked roughly if she had seen a man go 
past, and, receiving no answer, swung off his 
horse and approached her. 

“Do you hear me, you brat?” he ex- 
claimed. “ Did you see a man go by?” 

The child rose to her feet, and gazed up 
at him with tear-filled eyes and twitching lips, 
but made no answer. 

“ Haven’t you a tongue in your head, or 
are you deaf?” he growled, angrily. 

Another of the troopers had drawn rein, 
and half turning in his saddle was curiously 
watching the scene. 

“Leave the child alone, Dan, ” said he. 





He raised his hand as if to strike her, and 
she shrank back in alarm. 

* Did you?” 

He took a step forward. 

“ Did you ?” 

Terror- stricken at his grim face and 
threatening hand, she cowered trembling 
against the wall. 

“Ves,” she almost screamed. 

Walter’s blood ran cold. What madness 
could have possessed him to allow the child 
to see him enter the hiding-place? Nothing 
could save him now. 

The dragoon looked round complacently 
at his comrade. 








“HE RAISED HIS HAND AS IF TO STRIKE HER.” 


“If she’d seen the fellow skulking about 
she’d have gone screeching home to her 
mother.” 

“Hold your tongue, you dull fool,” 
answered Dan. “Do you think I don’t 
know what I’m about? He may have seen 
her and threatened to eat her alive if she 
told us where he was hiding. But she'll 
soon find that’s nothing to what she'll get 
from me if she doesn’t speak out. Come, 
you cursed little rebel, do you want me to 
twist your ears off? Have you seen a strange 
man about here? Speak at once, or x 





“What did I tell you, Dick?” he said. 
“We shall get at the truth now. I wager 
the fellow has some hiding-place here for 
which he has been making ever since we 
first sighted him. Now, then, you imp of 
Satan, will you tell us where the man went 
to?” 

Walter drew a pistol from his pocket, the 
only weapon he had left, and looked to the 
priming, determined to sell his life dearly. 
He had no longer a glimmer of hope. How 
could the poor child keep the secret when 
threatened and perhaps tortured by this 























brutal, swaggering bully? He had half a 
mind to send a ball through the fellow’s 
head, and so put an end to the child’s terror 
and his own agonizing suspense. There 
would be a sudden rush, a short, sharp 
struggle, and then a bullet or a sabre thrust 
would go home, and all would be over. 

Jessie’s white, despairing little face—as, 
still holding her tiny playmate in her arms, 
she shrank back from the trooper’s upraised 
hand, might have touched the heart of anyone 
but the callous ruffian before her. But the 
brutal nature of the man was now thoroughly 
aroused by her stubborn silence. He thrust 
his evil, bloated face, flushed with anger, 
close to her own. 

“Come, find your tongue, will you?” he 
exclaimed, savagely. 

She began to sob helplessly. 

“Oh, I’m frightened,” she cried, pitifully. 
“I want to go home—lI want to go home.” 

“You shall go home when I’ve done with 
you, and not before,” he growled, wrenching 
a thick branch from a willow bush that grew 
near. He stripped off the leaves, and 
advanced threateningly towards her. 

“Do you see this?” he asked, brutally. 
“Well, as sure as you're standing there, I'll 
break it across your back if you don’t speak 
out at once.” 

But his companion, a brawny fellow, with 
a square, resolute face and keen grey eyes, 
sprang from his saddle and stepped before 
him. 

“ None of that,” said he, “or you'll deal 
with me, Dan Rothwell, and you know your- 
self whether you’re like to have the best of 
it. I’ve stood by and seen you do many a 
cursed, cruel thing—more’s the shame to me 

but lay your hand on that child, and I'll 
lay my hand on you as you'll find to your 
cost.” 

“Stand back, will you?” snarled Dan, 
with a savage scowl, trying to thrust him 
aside and strike at the whimpering child, 
who was clinging desperately to her protector. 

“Not I. Keep your distance, I tell you. 
I’ve a little maid of my own, the living image 
of this one, and I'll wring your neck before 
you shall lay a finger on her.” 

Then he thrust his hand in his pocket, and 
pulled out a slender gold chain, which was 
probably one of his spoils of war. 

“Come, little one,” said he, “ tell us where 
you saw the man hide, and you shall have 
this pretty toy for yourself.” 

Walter saw Jessie’s tear-filled eyes dwell 
longingly on the glittering ornament, and his 
heart sank within him. But she shook her 
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head and turned away, and Dick thrust the 
chain back into his pocket with a sour smile. 

“Oh, well,” said he, “Tl not ask you 
twice if that’s all the thanks I get for my 
pains. No—keep your distance, Dan. Tl 
not have her mishandled.” 

“This will serve my purpose,” said Dan, 
and dropping the switch he made a swift 
grab at the kitten, and catching it by the 
back of the neck twitched it out of the 
child’s arms, and held it sprawling in the air. 

Then he drew his sword from the scabbard 
and flourished it over his head. 

“Tell us where the man’s hidden,” he 
cried, triumphantly. ‘“ Out with it, you 
obstinate little jade, or I'll cut the cursed 
little brute in two.” 

The terrified kitten mewed and writhed 
and twisted and made vigorous efforts to 
scratch and bite its captor. Its futile cries 
and struggles goaded its little mistress into a 
paroxysm of childish wrath. 

“Let it alone,” she cried, passionately. 
“ How dare you take it from me? It’s mine, 
and you sha’n’t kill it.” 

Dan laughed sneeringly as he held it above 
her outstretched hands. 

‘Will you tell us where the man’s hidden ?” 
he exclaimed. ‘Come, will you, or won't 
you ?” 

“No, I won't,” she cried, stamping her 
foot on the ground, and facing him with 
flashing eyes, “‘I won’t, I won't, 1 won’t!” 

Then, suddenly realizing her own helpless- 
ness, she broke into sobs, and clung 
despairingly to Dick’s arm. 

“Oh, make him give it back to me,” she 
cried, piteously. ‘Don’t let him kill it. Oh, 
don’t let him kill it.” 

Dick turned angrily on his comrade. 

“Come,” said he, sternly, “that’s enough. 
Give it back to her, I tell you.” 

“ Not I,” retorted Dan; “I’m no milk- 
hearted fool like you. She shall have it back 
when I’ve done with it.” 

But at that moment, in its frantic efforts to 
escape, the kitten contrived to dig its sharp 
claws into his hand, and he dropped it, with 
an oath. Jessie darted forward to pick it up, 
but he thrust her violently on one side, and 
with a blow of his sword stretched it on the 
grass, twitching and writhing in the agonies 
of death. He was about to strike at it again 
when Dick’s fist came like a sledge-hammer 
on the side of his head, and sent him stagger- 
ing half-a-dozen yards away. 

“ You hulking blackguard,” shouted Dick ; 
“you cowardly brute, will you never have 
done with your dirty tricks? ’Tis such as you 


? 





“ DICK’S FIST SENT HIM STAGGERING.” 


that make us stink in the nostrils of the 
people. Begone, or as sure as there is a 
God in Heaven I'll Grive my sword through 
your black heart.” 

The other eyed him with a venomous look, 
but no doubt Dick was the better swords- 
man, for with a string of muttered curses he 
slunk away. 

In the meantime Jessie had thrown her- 
self on her knees by the side of her little 
companion, a moment ago so full of happy 
life, now a mutilated, bleeding corpse. She 
lifted it with trembling fingers, and placed it 
tenderly in her lap. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, piteously, “it’s dead, 
it’s dead, and it'll never play with me again.” 

Dick glanced at her compassionately, and 
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once more drew the chain from 
his pocket. 

“Come, little one, dgn’t cry,” 
he said, gently. “ook, here’s 
the pretty chain for you. Cheer 
up, and be a brave little maid.” 

But she only shook her head, 
and bent sobbing over the dead 
kitten. He patted her on the 
shoulder with rough kindliness, 
put the chain on the ground 
beside her, and mounting his 
horse rode away. The rest of 
the troopers, having found no 
trace of the fugitive, were already 
some distance ahead. 

As soon as he was convinced 
that they were out of sight, 
Walter scrambled down from the 
niche to comfort the child, who 
was still sobbing over the body 
of her little playmate. But she 
refused to be comforted, and, 
regarding him as the cause of the 
kitten’s death, repulsed his awk- 
ward attempts at consolation 
with angry impatience. 

*‘ Ah, well,” said he, “ perhaps 
you'll forgive me in time, Jessie. 
You’re a brave little maid, and 
I'll never forget that you saved 
my life this day. You and I will 
be good friends yet.” 

To judge from the imperious 
manner in which she ordered 
to go away, she quite declined to 
share this hopeful view of their future 
relations; but when he returned from 
France ten years later, having obtained a 
free pardon, they became very good friends 
indeed. 

If you ever pay a visit to Moor Hall, to 
which the public can readily gain admittance 
when the family is from home, the house- 
keeper is almost certain to show you the 
portrait of a beautiful girl in bridal costume, 
with a slender gold chain round her white 
neck, who became mistress of the Hall in 
1755; and—if you do not appear to be a 
hopelessly unromantic sort of person—to 
tell you, far more effectively than I have 
done, the story of the white kitten. 
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MR. COMMISSIONER KERR. 
Born 1821. 


DVOBERT MALCOLM KERR, 
MW D.L., J.P., LL.D., was called to 






\ INS: the Scottish Bar in 1843, and at 
Ny) LaNG Lincoln’s Inn in 1848. Com- 


missioner Kerr, as judge of the 
City of London Court since 1859, has 
rendered much valuable service to his fellow- 
citizens and others during a_ remarkable 
career of thirty-seven years’ work on the 


From a} AGE 23. (Miniature. 
Bench. He is especially well known and 
much respected for his just administration 


of the law for the protection of the victims 





at Different Times of their Lives. 





From a) 


AGE 43. 


| Painting. 


of unscrupulous usurers. Mr. Kerr has 
edited several valuable legal works, and has 
twice unsuccessfully contested Kilmarnock 
in the Liberal interest. 









PRESENT DAY, 
From a Photo. by D. Skillman, Uxbridge Road. 
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two years previously acted as secretary to the 
London Liocesan Home Mission, and had 
identified himself very closely with the work 
of the Church in the poorer districts. Dr. 





From a Photo. by| AGE 57. [Kiliott & Fry. 
Browne is a powerful preacher, 
and his sermons are noted for 
their depth of thought and kind- 
liness of tone. He is the author 
of several weighty works, the 
most noted of which are “ The 
Venerable Bede ” and “ Lessons 
from Early English Church His- 
tory.” Much satisfaction has 
been felt by his present appoint- 
ment to the revived See of 
Bristol, which has been separ- 
ated from that of Gloucester. 





From a) AGE 18, [ Daguerreot ype. 


THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 
BorRN 1833. 
HE RIGHT REV. 
GEORGE FOR- 
REST BROWNE, 
D.D., was educated 
at St. Peter’s School, 
York, and at St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge, graduating 
in 1856. He was successively 
Chaplain and Lecturer at St. 
Catharine’s College ; Theologi- ee 
cal Tutor at Trinity College, "roma Photo. by Muyland, Cambridge. 
Glenalmond ; Bell Lecturer in Scottish 
Episcopal Church ;- Member of the Council 
of Senate at Cambridge, and for five years 
he filled the chair of Disney Professor of 











From a Photo. by) AGE 44. [W. Farren, Cambridge 


Archeology. Although Dr. Browne had not 
had much parochial experience when he was 
appointed Bishop of Stepney on the resigna- 
tion of Bishop Billing in 1895, he had for Froma Photo, by] PRESENT DAY. (Russell & Sone 
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From @ Drawing by] AGE 3. (Frank Williams. 


MISS ANNA WILLIAMS. 

y,Vaesy ISS ANNA WILLIAMS is the 

%7/ 2 youngest child of the late William 
V4 hi Smith Williams, whose powerful 
4)& though quiet influence in the 
~~ world of books will long be re- 
membered in literary circles. Miss Williams 
was called upon at an early age to test the 
acoustic properties of the Royal Albert 





Hall (when barely finished) by singing, unac- 
companied, before the Queen. 


The presenta- 












E 17. 
From a Photo. by Dickinson. 





tion afterwards of a gold 
watch and chain, by the 
committee of the hall, may 
possibly have inspired the 
young amateur to compete 
for the soprano prize 
offered at a national musi- 
cal competition, - by: the 


Vol. xiv.—63. 
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PRESENT DAY. 
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Crystal Palace Company. This she gained, 
and it was then decided that she should pro- 
ceed to Naples to study, seriously, for the 
musical profession. On her return from Italy 
she speedily took a prominent position (main- 





AGE 20. 


From a Photo. by) [Byrne & Co., Richmond. 


tained for over twenty years) as one of the 
leading oratorio singers of the day. Notwith- 
standing the fact that her magnificent voice 
is as full and powerful as ever, she has 


AGE 25. 

From a Photo. by Alex. Bassano. 
announced her withdrawal 
from the concert platform in 
order to devote herself ex- 
clusively to teaching, which 
she considers to be peculi- 
arly her forte. Her farewell 
concert will take place at 
the Royal Albert Hall, on 
October 13th, under the 
patronage of Her Majesty 
the Queen and the Duke 
and Iuchess of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha. 


\George Hadley 
& Son, Lincoin. 
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AGE 4. 
Photo, by Verneuil, Boulogne. 


MR. HARRY DE WINDT. 
Born 1856. 
R. HARRY DE 
WINDT, who 
forms the subject 
of an extremely 
interesting inter- 
view in this issue, was 
born in Paris. His experi- 
ences as a traveller and 
explorer are such as have 








Denver 





Prom a Photo. by) AGE 10. (Ghemar Fréres, Brussels. 















Photo. by T. Wardill, Thornton. 


fallen to the lot of but 
very few men in their 
whole lifetime, yet Mr. De 
Windt has only just reached 
the prime of life, and his 
further achievements in the 
future will no doubt be as 
welcome as they are promis- 
ing. 


From a Photo. by} PRESENT DAY. [The London Stereoscopic Co 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 


By WILLIAM G. 


AN it be possible that in 
these prosaic days a _ real 
Tom ‘Tiddler’s ground has 
been found? A region 192,000 
square miles in extent, where 
even the humblest, may pick 
up pans full of gold? Yes, it is absolutely 
true. All you have to do is to get 
there, and then it is your own fault if you 
don’t return a millionaire. No doubt exists 
in competent minds that Klondike and the 
Yukon district generally is the richest gold 
“strike” the world has ever known. We 
were, therefore, fortunate in securing an 
interview with Mr. Harry de Windt, the 
famous explorer, whose life has been one 
long pilgrimage over 

the face of this planet. J ; 

Mr. De Windt has if 
taken a ride to India, = al 
through Persia and ay, 
Beluchistan. He madé pt 
the amazing journey 
from Pekin to Calais 
by land. He knows 
the prisons of Siberia 
almost as well as his 
own cosy flat in the 
Champs Elysées ; and 
he all but succeeded 
in the virtually impos- 
sible journey over/ana 
from New York to 
Paris. This last nearly 
cost him his life, but it 
also caused him to pass 
through the gold-bear- 
ing regions of Alaska 
and the North-West 
lerritories. The “ pre- 
sent-day” portrait on 
the opposite page 
shows the explorer in 
the quaint dress he 
vore whilst journeying 
from Juneau City to 
the mouth of the 
Yukon, in Behring Sea. 

“The Klondike gold 
fever is raging every- 
where,” remarked Mr. 
De Windt, “ especially 
in America. In Seattle 
nd other handy ports, 
the very policemen 








The New E:l-Dorado on the Klondtke. 





Mr. Harry DE WINDT. 


FirtzGERALD. 


have gone off to the gold-fields. Husbands 
are deserting their wives. Clerks, lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, shop-keepers, and others 
are selling all they possess to pay the high 
passage rates, and then have enough left for 
outfit and provisions. Clever fellows with 
no money are ‘ minstreling’ their way to the 
Klondike—playing and singing as they go 
along. Victoria (B.C.),” continued the 
explorer, ‘“‘ may be called the British starting- 
point. The big shops in Government Street 
are advertising every imaginable requisite, 
from guns, boots, and gold-pans to Yukon 
boats. ‘If there are dollars in it for us,’ 
plead the leading grocers, ‘there may be 
thousands in it for you.’” 
The photo. here reproduced shows 
a number of miners leaving San 
Francisco for the New El-Dorado. 
The enthusiasm of the immense 
crowd is well shown. The voyagers 


‘2 , Wers, . : 


“orr TO THE KLONDIKE,” 
Frem a Photo. by Charles Weidner, San Franciece, 
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will probably sail 2,500 miles to St. 
Michael’s, the seaport near the mouth of the 
Yukon, and then travel up the river by a 
smaller steamer. “’Cute fellows, those ’Fris 
cans,” remarked Mr. De Windt. “ Know pretty 
well everything there is to be known about 
mining. I don’t suppose a single man in 
that crowd forgets the return, in July last, of 
a band of successful miners from the Upper 
Yukon. There was nothing peculiar about 
their outfit, except the sacks they carried. 
Those sacks were of canvas, deer-hide, and 
buckskin, and every one of them was crammed 
with gold. There were nuggets as big as 
hazel-nuts, gold in grains, and fine gold, 
like sand or dust. ‘The Mint had closed 
for the day when the Z-xce/sior arrived. 
The gold was therefore taken to Selby’s 
smelting-works, where it was poured out in 
great heaps on the counter and scooped 
up like sugar with big copper scoops. The 


Himself a born journalist and //#érateur, he 
has at his fingers’ ends the details which 
interest. 

“The cranks have put in an appearance 
already,” he said, airily. “ They tell me that 
a physician of St. Louis, Dr. Rufus G. Wells, 
proposes to get to Klondike by balloon. The 
venture is a big thing in many ways. It is 
to be a passenger balloon, carrying fifty men, 
each of whom will pay 4,60 for his passage. 
Another adventurer—a lady this time—is 
going to the Klondike to start the first news- 
paper. She is a Chicago woman, Mrs. Caroline 
Westcott Romney, and she is taking a small 
hand-press with her. Cyclists? Oh, yes; 
any number !” 

Mr. De Windt left New York in May, 1896, 
his preparations having taken quite a year. 
He travelled to Montreal by rail, and from 
there to Vancouver by the C.P.R. The trip 
from Vancouver to Victoria, B.C., was made 





From a Photo. by| 


miners’ supply of sacks had given out, and 
some of the men carried jelly-jars and fruit- 
cans in their pockets, full of the precious 
dust, and carefully secured with twine and 
paper. But the queerest receptacle for Yukon 
gold was the hide of a favourite dog that 
had died.” 

Mr. De Windt is the delightfullest of com- 
panions —a mine of anecdote and adventure. 





THE MUIR GLACIER, SEEN FROM A HEIGHT OF 1,800FT. 
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(La Roche, Seattle, Wash. 


in a little steamer, and then there was a two 
days’ voyage to Juneau, the metropolis of 
Alaska. “The traveller’s first introduction 
to Alaska,” remarked Mr. De Windt, “is 
inconceivably grand. Let me show you a 
photo. of the Muir Glacier, which will give 
you a capital idea of the rugged grandeur of 
the country.” 

This stupendous glacier enters the sea 
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THE NEW 


with a front a mile wide, and from 2ooft. to 
300ft. high, probably extending twice as 
far below the water. From this wonderful 
wall of blue and white ice, huge masses 
frequently break off and fall into the bay with 
a reverberating roar, throwing up clouds of 
spray, and creating waves that rock big 
steamers like row-boats. The glacier occupies 
a vast amphitheatre thirty or forty miles 
across, and it is two miles wide where it 
breaks through the mountains to descend to 
the sea. ‘The seaward end is so corrugated 
and seamed with crevasses as to be quite 
inaccessible. On the left side of the glacier 
rises a stony conical mountain, 3,oooft. high. 
So the journey to the Yukon gold-fields is a 
big undertaking. “I’ve made the trip over 
800 miles of snow-fields and glaciers,” one 
of the “failures” wrote home, “and all I’m 
bringing back is scurvy.” 

Juneau City is the starting-point for the 
Yukon miners, and here they provide them- 
selves with all requisites. Here is Mr. De 
Windt’s description of Juneau, taken from 
his diary :— 

“ Juneau contains about 3,000 people. It 





From a Photo. by) 


consists of wooden houses, laid out with 
regularity, but the streets are generally knee- 
deep in mud during the summer, on account 
of the incessant rainfall. A busy place, 
with two hotels. Good shops (especially 
fur shops); a theatre, and electric light 
everywhere. Miners fit out here for the 
Yukon region, and houses are springing up 
everywhere to accommodate them. Crime 





JUNEAU CITY, THE STARTING-POINT OF THE YUKON MINERS 
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is rare, and evil-doers are summarily dealt 
with. Juneau is a blaze of light from dusk 
till dawn, and there are plenty of sharks 
of both sexes to fleece the lucky digger on 
his way back from the diggings. ‘The city 
lies on a pretty level strip between the sea 
and a precipitous, snow-seamed mountain, 
3,300ft. high.” 

Mr. De Windt also notes: “Saw no carts. 
Porterage done by the Thlinkit Indians. My 
hotel not bad; made of wood; kept by a 
German ; food rough, but decent—sixteen 
shillings a day.” 

“When you leave Juneau,” Mr. De Windt 
said, “there is no more food for 800 miles, 
and gold won’t buy it. Why, I heard of 
miners stretched on the ground dying of 
starvation in the camps, with a sack of gold- 
dust for their pillow! It is madness to think 
of starting, say, from England, with less than 
£300 capital. You’ve got to get yourself and 
perhaps half a ton of stores over thousands 
of miles of awful country—snow mountains, 
stormy lakes, and raging rapids. 

“The route which I chose,” pursued the 
explorer, “ has been adopted by fully go per 
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cent. of the gold-seekers. I left Juneau in 
June, the best season for travelling. A filthy 
steam launch, built to carry twenty-five, but 
which took fifty-seven passengers, landed me 
at Dyea, 100 miles distant. Dyea consists of 
a rude log store and a movable town of tents, 
occupied by diggers bound for the gold-fields. 
A delay of several days occurs here, while 


Indians are procured to carry tents and 
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¥rom a Photo. by} 


baggage to the Lakes, twenty-four miles distant 
over the Chilcoot Pass. By the way, the 
Indian packers, or porters, usually carry 
roolb., and the cost of such a pack over 
the Chilcoot trail for 
miners used to be from 
nine to twelve dollars.” 

Dogs and sleighs are 
bought at Dyea. In 
the next photo. we see 
a miner and his dog 
team near Stone 
House, the first halt- 
ing-place up the Chil- 
coot Pass. A good 
dog team is valued at 
300 dollars. Bought 
singly, the dogs fetch 
seventy-five dollars 
each. ‘They are of a 
greyish colour, with 
hair like that of a seal. 

The difficulties may 
be said to commence 
at Dyea. When Mr. 
De Windt arrived, a 
bad anchorage com- 
pelled him and_ his 
fellow - passengers to 
wade ashore a full mile 
through a rough sea, 
much to the detriment 
of the bacon and beans. 

“Things won’t be 
juite so bad in the 
spring of 98,” remarked 
Mr. De Windt, “for 





MR. DE WINDT CLIMBING THE 
CHILCOOT PASS. 
From a Photograph. 


MINER ASCENDING THE CHILCOOT PASS, 
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then the recently discovered White Pass will 
be open. Travelling by the White Pass 
route, you go to Skagway Bay, at the head 
of the Lynn Canal. The total distance 
by this route from 
Victoria (B.C.).to the 
Klondike River is 
1,400 miles, as against 
4,000 miles by the sea 
route to St. Michael's. 
Besides, the latter is 
only available for three 
months of the year, 
while the White Pass is 
open for nine months. 
However, all those who 
have already made 
their fortunes on the 
Klondike, or are still 
making them, have 
travelled over the Chil- 
coot, as I did. I see, 
by the way, that a 
United States official 
reports: ‘There are 
nearly 1,800 persons 
in the Dyea and Skag- 
way routes. Both trails are 
blocked. People are throwing 
away packs and provisions, and 
rushing headlong to the mines.’ 
They'll never get there alive,” 
commented Mr. De Windt, with con- 
viction. 

The Chilcoot Pass--the gateway of the 
new El-Dorado —-is seen in the next 
illustration. It lies about midway between 
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Dyea and the chain of lakes. Here is Mr. 
De Windt’s thrilling narrative of his passage 
of the Chilcoot, which, by the way, is 
4,ocoft. high :- 

“The tramp from Dyea to Sheep Camp, 
at the foot of the pass, can be avoided by 
riding, but the trail 
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thirty yards from the summit, which we 
reached at about 5 a.m.” 

The photo. here reproduced shows Mr. De 
Windt and his companions on the summit ot 
the Chilcoot Pass. All the party are wearing 
“ goggles” to prevent snow-blindness. 





is terribly rough. 
At Sheep Camp 
we stopped four 
days, the Indians 
having struck for 
higher wages, 
which we were 
compelled to give 
them. Here we 
passed three 
parties of miners 
who were return- 
ing to Juneau, 
having failed 
through lack of 
provisions to reach 














the Lakes. A stiff 
climb of two hours 
from Sheep Camp 
brought us to Stone House, the limit of the 
tree line ; and from here the hard work com- 
menced in grim earnest. For the first few 
hours, the way lay over a succession of 
snowy ‘plateaus,’ which, broken away 
beneath by numberless water-courses, formed 
a kind of crust, 15ft. to 2oft. above the ground. 
The travelling here was extremely dangerous. 
There was absolutely no path or trail to 
guide one; and huge crevasses, where the 
snow had fallen in upon some roaring torrent, 
appeared here and there. There are seven 
or eight of these ‘ plateaus,’ which increased 
in steepness until, midway up the last one, 
we were scrambling painfully up the slippery 
ice-slope on our hands and knees. Here a 
dense mist overtook us, and we lay shivering 
(at a very uncomfortable angle) for three hours, 
until it cleared away and disclosed the rocky, 
precipitous peak of the Chilcoot towering 
another thousand feet above us. The cold 
was intense, and we were not sorry to resume 
our journey. The last part of the ascent 
was terribly hard—in places literally perpen- 
dicular. There is no path of any kind, nor 
would it be possible to make one, for the 
rocks are loose and insecure, and the passage 
of a man will often dislodge a huge boulder, 
and send it crashing down, to the deadly 
peril of those below. The ascent of the 
peak occupied nearly three hours. There 
were two or three places where a slip must 
have meant certain death, notably one about 
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MK. DE WINDT AND HIS PARTY ON THE SUMMIT OF THE CHILCOOT PASS. 


From a Photo. by Winter & Pond 


“‘T have roughed it,” said the explorer to 
me, “for the past fifteen years in Siberia, in 
Borneo, and in Chinese Tartary, but I can 
safely describe that climb over the Chilcoot 
as the severest physical experience of my 
life. A blinding snowstorm barred our way 
for nearly an hour, and we then descended a 
steep ice-slope of about 5ooft., which 
brought us to Crater Lake. From here, at 
7 a.m., began an exhausting tramp through 
deep snow-drifts, gradually thawing to half- 
frozen slush, knee-deep, as we gained the lower 
ground. A rocky ridge of hills and three 
small streams were then crossed. One of the 
latter, swollen by recent rains, carried one of 
our party off his feet, but he was, with some 
difficulty, rescued. From 1o a.m. till mid- 
day, heavy and incessant rain fell, but by 2 p.m. 
we stood dead-beat, bleeding and exhausted 
(but safe),-on the shores of Lake Lindemann, 
the journey having occupied nearly fifteen 
hours. Then we had to wait ten hours 
longer, drenched with rain and perspiration, 
and sick with hunger, until the Indians came 
up. with provisions.” 

The photo. next shown depicts the miners 
(Mr. De Windt in the foreground) descend- 
ing to the lakes. 

The head of Lake Lindemann, the first of 
a chain of five lakes, is about nine miles from 
the summit of the pass. If you think that, 
having regard to what you have already 
endured, all will now be plain sailing, you are 
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Here is reproduced 
a photo. showing 
Lake Bennett in 
spring, with a number 
of miners on their 
way to Klondike in 
craft of queer con- 
struction. “When I 
was last there the 
shores of this lake 
resembled a big ship- 
yard, with scores of 
miners at work on 
their boats.” A woful 
number of these 
boats and rafts, built 
by “tenderfeet ”-- 
i.e., greenhorns 
merely carry their 
passengers to a 
watery grave in the 
rapids below. 

‘The journey down 
the Lakes,” said Mr. 
De Windt, “ occu- 
pied ten days, four 
of which were passed 
on Lake Bennett. 
All these Alaskan 
lakes are dangerous, 


grievously mistaken. 
You must build a 
boat here, capable of 
carrying yourself and 
your stores hundreds 
of miles across lakes 
and through rapids. 
It doesn’t matter if 
you know nothing of 
boat - building ; you 
must build some sort 
of boat or raft, or 
else turn back over 
the awful Chilcoot 
‘“Where is the 
wood ?” you ask, in 
dismay. You have 
to fell the trees jor 
it —aye, -and travel 
miles to find a tree, 
so disafforested has 
this spot been by 
hundreds of eager 
gold-seekers. In your 
baggage should be 
not merely the tools 
for tree-felling and 
plank -sawing, but 
even the very pitch 
which is to caulk the 
seams of your crazy by reason of the 
craft. en SaeaEREaanee tak eee Ga” Gi sudden storms that 

The distance spring up. In winter, 
across Lake Lindemann is 5'4 miles. Next Lake Bennett is crossed on sleighs. The 
comes Lake Bennett, 26% miles long. scenery is wild and beautiful, the shores 
being fringed with well-timbered slopes, 
sheltering grey wolves and black, brown, 
and grizzly bears. Away on the horizon, 
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From a) LAKE BENNETT, IN SPRING—MINERS BOUND FOR THE KLONDIKE. 





























snowy peaks glitter 
on every side, and 
form a picturesque 
background to a 
panorama of sunlit 
desolation. One 
could scarcely rea- 
lize that a few short 
weeks would con- 
vert this summery 
landscape into an 
awful ice-bound 
waste, with the 
thermometer at 
7odeg. or 8odeg. 
below zero.” 

Of course, miners 
who remain in 
these regions 
through the winter 
adopt the dress of 
the natives. ‘This 
consists of high 
boots, made of seal 
or walrus skin; 
trousers of fawn or 
marmot, and an 
upper garment 
with a hood, which 
is also made of 
marmot, and is 
trimmed with long 
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explorer’s halt on 
the Nelson River, 
and is an admir- 
able illustration of 
travel in these 
regions. The 
second photo. 
Lord Lonsdale 
calls “My camp, 
close to Katmai, 
near Cook’s Inlet.” 
Everybody is bust- 
ling about to get a 
meal ready. This 
is by far the best 
photograph of a 
camp in Alaska 
that the writer has 
yet seen. 

At the present 
moment there are 
thousands of for- 
tune - hunters on 
their way to the 
new El-Dorado. 
Stories of fabulous 
wealth have fired 
the imagination of 
all classes, and the 
actual sight of it 
in America has 
=| driven people al- 
most frantic. 





fur to protect the 
face. 

Among the very 
few Englishmen who have thoroughly explored 
Alaska and the Yukon may be mentioned 
the Earl of Lonsdale, whose portrait in full 
travelling dress is here reproduced. ‘“ His 
was a magnificent journey,” remarked Mr. 
De Windt, “ from the Mackenzie River right 
Alaska to the Aleutian Islands, a 


LORD LONSDALE 


across 


distance of more than 1,000 miles.” 

Lord Lonsdale was kind enough to lend 
me two interesting photos. for reproduction 
The 


in this article. first shows the noble 
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IN ALASKAN DRESS, 
From a Photo. by Faber, San fk ranciaco 


LORD LONSDALE’S PARTY HALTING ON A FROZEN RIVER, 


In July the 
steamer Sortland 
arrived at Seattle (Wash.) with the first party 
of successful miners. Astounding as it may 
seem, the vessel brought more than a ton of 


gold, valued at a million and a quarter dollars. 


This vast treasure was the property of sixty- 
eight miners, each of whom less than a year 
previously had been a new prospector in the 
Klondike region. ‘The men proudly carried 
their gold down the gang-plank of the Portland 
in bays, valises, blankets, baskets, and boxes. 
No wonder that when the steamer sailed 





‘sed 
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again she took on board men who had been 
waiting on the quay all night long lest the 
vessel should leave without them. 

I asked Mr. De Windt what was the 
beginning of all this. ‘“ The region has 
been known to be auriferous for many years,” 
he replied, “and a good few men have been 
at work there. ‘The moment an exceptionally 
rich ‘strike’ was made a ‘rush’ followed. 
Men who had been working a ‘grub-stake’ 







From a) LORD LONSDALE’S CAMP IN ALASKA. 


one that barely paid—made a dash for 
their boats, throwing in their drunken com- 
panions as éal/ast, and then heading for the 
new creek. But the big boom commenced 
in September, 1896, when one George 
Cormack found gold in large quantities. 
Then came the inevitable rush. In the 
following spring, when water was available, 
gold was washed out in pounds’ weight. Four 
pans went as high as 200 dollars. The wash- 
ing-pan, by the way, about which one hears 
so much, is an ordinary sheet-iron thing for 
which one pays three dollars at Juneau. It is 
18in. in circumference and 4in. or sin. deep. 
Some men made money at the rate of 17 dollars 
per minute ; and fortunes of 100,000 dollars 
were made in less than two months, although 
the miners had only just commenced to 
work their claims. 

“Last year,” pursued the explorer, “I 
stayed with Mr. Ogilvie, the Dominion 
Surveyor. He assured me that he knew 
of 204 dollars’ worth of gold being washed 
out of one pan; and he mentioned that 
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hired miners commanded £3 to #5 a day. 
How then can any city, within a thousand 
miles of such astounding wealth, hope to 
keep its firemen, its postmen, or other 
officials? Why, I know a stoker on a 
Yukon steamer who last year was only 
earning eight dollars a month and his board, 
but who went to the diggings and returned 
with a fortune of 170,000 dollars. 

“So ingenious are the miners that they 
richly deserve their success. I heard of two 
or three who hired a little steamer for a 
peculiar purpose. They hauled the boat up 
on a bar, dragged out her engines, and then 


| Photograph. 


made them work a set of pumps which 
supplied the sluicing boxes. With this crude 
machinery the fellows each cleared 1,000 
dollars a month.” 

“ Now let us return to the journey up the 
Yukon,” I suggested. ‘“ We had negotiated 
Lake Bennett.” 

“Very well. Leaving the Lakes on June 
26th, we entered the Lewes River, and next 
day reached the Grand Cajon Rapid, 
which is nearly a mile long, and dashes 
through perpendicular walls of rock from 
soft. to 1ooft. high. The fall is_rooft. 
wide, and so swift, that the stream is 4ft. 
higher in the centre than at the sides ! 

“Next we dashed down a perfect mill-race 
for six miles to the White Horse Rapids—a 
place so fatal as to have received the name 
of the ‘Miner’s Grave.’ Not a day passed 
that we did not see a cairn, or a rude wooden 
cross, marking the last resting-place of some 
drowned pilgrim to the land of gold. At Fort 
Selkirk, the Lewes River down which we 
journeyed from the Lakes unites with the 
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From a) FORTY MILE CITY. 


Pelly, and the two together form the giant 
Yukon, which has a course of 2,044 miles. 
“On the twenty-fifth day out from Juneau 
we reached Forty Mile City, one of two 
settlements on the Yukon that have sprung 
into existence since the gold rush ; and there 
we beached for the last time the tiny craft 
that carried us safely for over 600 miles.” 
Forty Mile City is the central point of the 
new El-Dorado. It is in British territory. 
It was in Forty Mile Creek that the first 
“coarse” gold was found. “Any visions 
of civilized comforts inspired by the name,” 
said Mr. De Windt, “were rudely dispelled. 
Forty Mile is (or was, a few months ago) 
a collection of eighty or ninety dismal log 
huts, scattered about anyhow, the marshy 
intervening spaces 
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lacking, and yet the place is a miracle of law 
and order. A detachment of the Canadian 
Mounted Police, under Inspector Constan- 
tine, have their barracks here, but could well 
be dispensed with. 

“The spring of ’98 will see /Ae great rush,” 
said Mr. De Windt, “but there’s plenty of 
room. A hundred thousand miners might 
go prospecting in the Yukon Valley and be 
lost to one another. My impression is that 
there are streams richer even than the 
Klondike—the Telly, the Lewes, the Porcu- 
pine, the Big Salmon, the Tanana, the White, 
the Hootalinqua, and the Stewart rivers, for 
example— especially the last-named. All are 
navigable tributaries of the Yukon.” 

The mode of travel in winter on the frozen 





being littered with 
wood-shavings, 
empty tins, and 
other rubbish. 
Numerous tree- 
stumps testify to 
the mushroom 
growth of the 
camp. Huge 
placards, bearing 
the words ‘ Hotel 
Saloon,’ and even 
‘Opera House’ 
(a ‘dive’ of the 
lowest kind), 
idorn some of the 
larger buildings. 
Though bread is 
often scarce, ES 

whisky is never Fond 








RIVER TRAVEL OVER THE FROZEN YUKON. 
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Yukon River is shown in the next photo., 
which was taken near Forty Mile City. Mr, 
De Windt tells a tragic story in this connec- 
tion. The sledge-dogs are not controlled by 
reins ; and so intense is the cold in winter 
that when travellers are gliding across the 
frozen rivers the sledge has to be stopped at 
intervals, or the wind created would freeze 
the passengers to death. “A _ tenderfoot 
was one night travelling in a sledge with an 
Indian, when he (the tenderfoot) dropped 
his pipe. The sledge was stopped as soon 
as possible, and the Indian sent back about 
a hundred yards to recover the lost ‘ comfort.’ 
While he was gone, the dogs started off on 
their own account. Mile after mile they 
sped on, and when at length they pulled up 
outside Joe Leduc’s house, at Dawson, their 
solitary passenger was stiff and stark, his 
sightless eyes gazing straight ahead.” 

In addition to all the terrible hardships 
and dangers encountered on the journey, it 
seems that there 
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however, was the virtual creator of Dawson 
City, on the Klondike River, and is now a 
multi-millionaire. He will doubtless soon 
exchange his rough wooden cabin for a 
palace on Fifth Avenue. 

When you reach the gold-fields, you seek 
out Inspector Constantine, the Government 
official in charge, and apply for a claim, 
before even commencing to prospect. ‘ You 
get what is called a ‘free miner’s certificate.’ 
It’s called that because it isn’t free; you pay 
five dollars a year for it, and there are several 
other charges. If you commence without 
this paper you are fined twenty-five dollars 
and all costs. The next step is the locating 
and recording of the claim you would 
like to work. The entry fee is twenty-five 
dollars for the first year, with an annual fee 
of roo dollars. Dry diggings are, as nearly 
as possible, rectangular (1ooft. square) and 
marked by four lega! posts at the corners. 
Red tape is even here, you see. It is written : 

‘Posts must be at 





is one other over- 
whelming curse at 
the Klondike and 
other Yukon 
mines. I allude 
to the mosquitoes, 
which swarm in 
summer. 

“Life is made 
unbearable,” said 
Mr. De Windt. 
“For the first 
few days on the & 
Yukon, conversa- From a) 
tion, sleep, and 
even eating are almost out of the question. I 
have camped out after a hard day’s work, 
famished with hunger, and yet unable to raise 
a mouthful to my lips, owing to the persistent 
onslaughts of those awful mosquitoes. Dogs 
are tortured to death by them ; deer and bear 
are driven into the rivers. The incessant irri- 
tation caused by the bites brings on positive 
illness. I shall never forget seeing ungloved 
and veilless ‘tenderfeet,’ whose faces and 
hands were mere masses of bleeding flesh.” 

We here reproduce a photograph of the 
Klondike cabin of Mr. Joe Leduc, one of the 
most persistent and successful of all the Yukon 
miners. As long ago as 1883, when Lieut. 
Schwatka, of the United States Army, was 
conducting his military reconnaisance from 
the Chilcoot Inlet to Fort Selkirk, he made 
the acquaintance of Joe Leduc, who was 
then “digging holes perseveringly and find- 
ing precious little in them.” Mr, Leduc, 








MR. JOE LEDUC’S CABIN AT DAWSON cITy. [Photograph. 


™ least 4in. square’ 
—as if that mat- 
tered. On one 
post must be writ- 
ten all -sorts of 
particulars— 
names, dates, and 
the like. Creek 
and river claims 
are 5ooft. long, by 
the way. If you 
leave your claim 
for more than 
seventy-two hours 
on end, anyone 
may come in and take possession of it. There 
are quite a number of other regulations 
about tunnels, drains, water rights, and so 
forth.” The miners have no great love for the 
Government officials, whom they do their 
best to baffle. The diggers are also very 
reticent about their earnings. 

Thus there is the appalling journey, the 
awful cold of winter, the terrible mosquitoes 
in summer, and a scarcity of decent food at 
all times. Transportation companies are 
being formed, however, and doubtless things 
will be different next spring, when, among 
other things, the British Yukon Co. will 
place twenty stern-wheel steamers on the great 
river, and probably construct a narrow-gauge 
railway over the White Pass. But that there 
will be much suffering among the gold- 
seekers, no one doubts. When you hear of 
thousands of inexperienced persons, who 
wouldn’t know iron pyrites from gold quartz, 
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leaving all things and dashing for the formid- 
able Chilcoot, with hundreds of tons of 
stores, you may be sure that many will perish 
on the way. The ignorance of some of the 
gold pilgrims is manifested in a private letter 
Mr. De Windt showed me. “ You'd think 
they were off to a land flowing with milk and 
honey. Among their impedimenta are horses, 
ploughs, coops of chickens, and mowing- 
machines !” 

The Alaska Commercial Company’s 
steamer A/ice is seen bringing her first cargo 
of the season to Forty Mile City, in the 
next illustration. 

“During the summer season,” Mr. De 
Windt told me, “one of the A. C. Co.’s 
steamers visits Forty Mile two or three times, 
on her way from St. Michael’s. This is the 
sole fixed communication that exists between 
Forty Mile City and the outer world. From 
October till June the Yukon settlements are 
completely isolated by climatic conditions. 
The first up-river steamer, which arrives in 
July, after the break-up of the ice, generally 
finds them in a 





YUKON STEAMER TAKING SUPPLIES TO MINERS, 
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deter the gold-seekers,” said Mr. De 
Windt. “The regular steamers can’t hold 


all that want to go, so special ships are 
being chartered, and the building-yards are 
overwhelmed with orders. The Huméoldt 
was chartered by an astute individual, 
at ’Frisco, for 25,000 dollars, plus another 
10,000 dollars for general expenses ; but 
the speculator who hired the ship will 
receive at least 100,000 dollars from his 
passengers, his net profit on the transaction 
being 65,000 dollars. So, you see, the gold 
‘rush’ brings money to adventurers other 
than miners.” 

Mr. De Windt, it is interesting to note, has 
been approached whilst in London by all 
classes seeking information about the Yukon 
diggings. “A titled lady wanted to set upa 
store at Forty Mile; and an aged clergyman 
said he’d like to send his sons out if there 
was a railway and a post-office nice and 
handy in the district. Letters poured in 
upon me at the rate of seventy a day, and 
when at length I protested, and said I would 





state of semi-star 
vation. ‘For 
months we had a 
slim diet of sal- 
mon and cran- 
berries,’ wrote one 
American miner.” 

The _ break - up 
of the ice on the 
Yukon River is 
shown in the 
photo. here repro- 
duced. The great 
sheet of ice is in 
places more than 
thirteen feet thick. 
“Nothing will 
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reply to no more without payment, cheques 
came along by every post. Truly, the gold 
fever is at our own doors.” 

Circle City was Mr. De Windt’s next 
stopping-place. “ Last year,” remarked Mr. 
De Windt, “Circle City contained 1,100 
inhabitants, but that population might be 
doubled in a week. This being American 
territory, ‘Stars and Stripes’ of various 
sizes wave from many of the dingy camp 
dwellings, the drinking saloons being distin- 
guished by banners of enormous size. The 
highest and lowest recorded temperature 
in the year here are respectively 98° in the 
shade and 80° below zero. I attended a ball 
at one of the saloons. It was a melancholy 
function. The long, low apartment was 
festooned with flags, and there was a bar at 
one end. The orchestra consisted of a violin 
and a guitar; it was almost drowned by the 
din at the bar and the stamping of heavy 
feet. Wrangles and fights took place at 
intervals. It was past midnight, but some 
guttering candles still struggled faintly with 
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gold-dust—a recognised form of currency on 
the Yukon, which fetches seventeen dollars 
an ounce.” 

Shortly after leaving Circle City, the Yukon 
widens into a huge lake over 100 miles in 
circumference, and covered with innumerable 
islands, .which render navigation dangerous 
and difficult. The outlook when the river 
narrows again is not cheerful. A few huts 
line the low banks. Away to the horizon roll 
the vast plains of grey tundra, or moss ; and 
on the southern bank will be noticed the 
dense smoke from the “Burning Mine,” 
which was accidentally ignited by prospectors 
seven years ago, and has gone on burning 
ever since. 

The mouth of the Yukon River (which is 
extraordinarily shallow) is reached at St. 
Michael's, a view whereof is here reproduced. 
St. Michael’s is now an important place, 
owing to its position, and millions of dollars’ 
worth of gold has already been shipped 
from it. 

St. Michael’s is on the island of the same 








From a} ST. MICHAEL'S, AT THE MOUTH OF THE YUKON. 


The guests numbered 
sixty, and quite a score of dogs had 
strayed in through the open doorway. 
Vhese latter seemed to excite no surprise 
or even remark, until the M.C., a giant in 
shirt-sleeves, proceeded to walk round and 
sprinkle the boards with powdered resin. 
He was quite unconscious of the fact that 
one of the hungry curs followed him closely 
and greedily devoured every atom as it fell! 
The dogs, by the way, are fed on fish, chiefly 
salmon. When this fails, bacon, at perhaps 
5s. a pound, has literally to be ‘thrown to 
the dogs.’ A gambling saloon opened out 
of the ball-room, and was in full swing, poker, 
roulette, and faro being the favourite games. 
Most of the players staked little bags. of 


the Arctic twilight. 
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name, which is separated from the mainland 
of Alaska by a narrow strait. “It is a 
bright, clean little place,” said Mr. De Windt, 
“contrasting with the slipshod ‘cities’ of 
the interior. The low, green hills around 
are dotted with the white tents of the 
Esquimaux, who travel here with furs. The 
inhabitants of St. Michael's are practically 
prisoners for nine months out of the year, 
November seeing the biue waters of Norton 
Sound converted into an icy desert. It was 
from here, in August, 1879, that the ill-fated 
Jeannette set out on a voyage destined to 
furnish a record of suffering unparalleled 
even in Arctic records. 

“ Of course,” Mr. De Windt said, presently, 
“IT ought to mention that the suecess of my 
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overland journey from New York to Paris 
virtually received its coup de grace at St. 
Michael’s, where I realized for the first time 
the impossibility of crossing Behring Straits 
on the ice. The American and Asiatic shores, 
however, are here only forty miles apart.” 

At length Mr. De Windt crossed to the 
Siberian coast in the U.S. Revenue cutter 
Bear, the notable vessel which rescued 
the Greeley Expedition. The explorer was 
“dumped down” at an awful place, called 
Oumwaidjik, a thousand miles north of 
Kamchatka, and peopled by the Tchuktchis 

probably the most unspeakably filthy race 
on this earth. Here he landed on the 
morning of the 8th of September, 1895. 

The photo. next rerroduced shows the 
Tchuktchi hut in which Mr. De Windt 
lived. ‘“ There being no wood, this hut 
consisted of a frame-work 
of whale-ribs, covered with 
walrus hide. It was 18ft. 
in diameter and roft. high. 
The perpetual darkness was 
dimly lit by a saucer of seal- 
oil, which diffuses a disgust- 
ing odour.” 

The moment the U.S. 
cutter Bear disappeared, the 
Tchuktchis virtually made 
Mr. De Windt a prisoner, 
and the wonder is he escaped 


with his life through the 
many orgies indulged in by 
his captors. “There was 
nothing to be done,” he 


told me, “but to hoist my 
little Union Jack on a 
whale-rib on the beach and 
hope for the best. The 
old folks,” pursued Mr. De 
Windt, cheerily, “are stran- 
gled with a walrus thong, 
and the dogs come in for 
their bodies. The ceremony 
is enlivened with ‘ music’ 
from a fish-skin tamboureen, 
beaten with a seal-bone.” 


Mr. De Windt was furnished by the 
Geographical Society with some hand-bills 
respecting Herr Andrée and his balloon. 


He gave the Tchuktchis some of these, and 
isked one of the chiefs, out of curiosity, what 
he would do if Andrée’s balloon suddenly 
appeared in the sky. “Shoot it!” was the 
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immediate reply, which cannot fail to interest 
the R.G.S. 


Of these and many other interesting 
things connected with Alaska and _ the 
North-West Territories did Mr. De Windt 


speak; and truly the adventures of this 
remarkable man _ would fill a_ library. 
“As to the great Klondike ‘rush’ next 


spring,” he said, in conclusion, “there is no 
doubt it will alter the face of the entire 
region, the climate notwithstanding. Rail- 
ways and steamships and telegraphs will soon 
be established. Fortunes will be made, and 
the unlucky forced to the wall. Sensational 
reports may be expected daily, for the place 
is a real Tom ‘Tiddler’s ground, honey- 
combed by rivers and creeks with sands 
of gold. There is plenty of room for all 
between the Klondike to the Cassiar. Let the 





MR. DE WINDT’S HUT OF WHALE-RIBS AND WALRUS HIDE. 
From a Photo. by Mr. Harry de Windt. 


gold-seekers take their time and make pru- 
dent preparations. The ultimate result will 
doubtless be that a little-known region will be 
dotted with thriving cities ; and the shouts 
of triumph from the fortunate few will 
drown the dying wails of the many who 
will fail.” 

















Frofesstonal Opportuntties. 


By Nett Wynn WILLIAMS. 


Author of “ The Bayonet that Came Home,” etc. 


I. 
R. FYNE had finished his 
lunch. As he still sat at 
table, the afternoon lay blankly 
before him. A clock in his 
consulting-room struck two. 
The tonic determination of 
the clock determined the doctor to a course 
of action. And he rose to his feet. “I'll 
do a little work with the microscope,” he 
muttered to himself. He carried his resolu- 
tion with him into the consulting-room, and 
drew a large microscope from its wooden case. 

At this period in Dr. Fyne’s life, the after- 
noons were always tediously long of passing. 
A while back he had established him- 
self in the small village of Kliffen, with 
the intention of building up a country 
practice. The process was of necessity 
a slow one, though the doctor assisted 
it to the best of his ability. A passivity 
of patient waiting was required, which 
was trying, very trying, to his active 
temperament. 

It was a summer's day. The air was 
close. ‘The doctor peered languidly at 
the erratic motions of some imprisoned 
bacteria. The silence of the old- 
fashioned house which the doctor rented 
was occasionally broken by the clink of 
glass against a tray, by the piling to- 
gether of plates. Presently a door 
banged to with a soft thud suggestive of 
baize. The doctor’s housekeeper had 
carried away the remnants of his lunch. 
And he was alone for the afternoon. 

It might have been the heat, or it 
might have been his mood. But the 
doctor’s attention very shortly left the 
bacteria. And though he continued to 
gaze at them, his thoughts turned in 
upon himself and his circumstances. Pro- 
fessionally, he was not advancing so fast 
as he would have wished. Patients were 
few and far between. ‘The reason was patent 
to him. He laboured under a serious disad- 
vantage. He was a bachelor. And people 
do not like to call in young bachelors to 
attend upon their wives, their daughters. But 
the doctor faced the situation. He ought to 
marry. The prospect depressed him. He 
was a man of an extreme fastidiousness where 
women were concerned. An _ absolutely 
mercenary marriage would have been an 
impossibility to him, no matter how great the 
temptation. There was a strain of refine- 








ment, or, glanced at from another ground, 
a high sensuality, in his nature, which de- 
manded from woman as woman a certain 
standard of atractive beauty. He was 
not a man who could simulate love, who 
could flirt, who could kiss where he did not 
admire. Sexually speaking, he was either 
repelled or, very rarely, attracted. And even 
a promise of this rare attraction he was failing 
to find in Kliffen. Yet—he ought to marry. 


He strode languidly in front of the look- 
ing-glass that was framed above the red 
marble mantelpiece of the consulting-room. 
There he eyed and noted curiously the 
expression of his presentment. 
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Would he have been called, not handsome, 
but good-looking? The ruddy complexion, 
the neatly-pointed brown moustache, the red 
curve of the full underlip, the white and 
regular teeth—were prepossessing ; and the 
oval type of the face with its high forehead 
made for a delicacy of refinement. The eye, 
too, was good, with its blue depth. But the 
nose! Its powerful thrust was absolutely 























prosaic, its fleshy and somewhat expansive 
nostrils were destructive of all beauty save 
that which must ever accompany such health 
as the doctor possessed. 

Dr. Fyne sought for, and lighted, a cigarette. 
He was smoking, when a heavy footstep 
dashed hurriedly past the window. There 
was a stumble and an oath at the three stone 
steps which led to the doctor’s hall-door. 
Then the bell-handle was grasped, its rusty 
rod grated with fierce harshness, and a 
violent peal burst clangingly through the 
drowsy silence of the house. A sudden fire 
came into the doctor’s eye. He made a 
movement as if to go to the door. But he 
checked himself, when he heard the slippered 
feet of his housekeeper patter hastily over 
the oil-cloth of the hall passage. 

There was a little pause of expectation as 
the pealing bell hushed fretfully into 
silence, as the hall-door opened. 
Then a rough voice spoke clamor- 
ously from the street. Immediately 
afterwards it entered the doctor’s 
hall, and mouthing louder and 
louder, came with a heavy stamp- 
ing of hob-nail boots to the door 
of the consulting-room. There was 
a knock. “Come in,” said Dr. 
Fyne, sharply, as he stood with a 
waiting eye. 

The door stuck —then opened 
widely with a jerk —and a 
navvy entered. His face was 
aflame with excitement, was 
encrimsoned with swiftly-tiding 
blood to the whites of his 
staring eyes. Beads of sweat 
were trickling down his fore- 
head, were hanging to the 
roughly shaved skin of his 
upper lip. The flannel shirt 
over his broad breast was 
rising and falling to his hurried 
breath. He gasped, “ There’s 
been a accident. By Gawd ! 
A orful accident !” 

“Where?” the doctor asked. 
And his voice rang clearly to the 
tone of a professional strenuousness. 

A sudden weakness seemed to 
take the navvy. He staggered 
slightly upon his bandy legs. He clutched 
at the back of a chair. “On the line,” he 
answered, hoarsely. 

Dr. Fyne swept the room with a glance. 
He ran toa cabinet, and commenced to open 
its drawers with strong pulls. He took out 


instruments, bandages, lint. But while his 
Vol. xiv.—56. 
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hands were at work, he was rapidly question- 
ing the navvy. The latter's mind moved 
sluggishly under the recollection of the scene 
that had been savagely borne in upon it. 
He was willing to inform, but it was difficult. 
The doctor plied him with question and 
cross-question. Presently instruments, band- 
ages, and lint were in the doctor’s bag ; and 
he was ready. “Come,” he said to the 
navvy, and they left with a rush the room— 
the house. 

The information which the doctor had 
hastily extracted in the consulting-room had 
been sufficient to his purpose of immediate 
action. An express had run off the line at 
Cow Bridge, ten minutes’ walk from Kliffen. 
Several passengers were seriously injured. 
A doctor was badly wanted. 

But now that Dr. Fyne found himself en 
















THERE'S BEEN A ACCIDENT—A ORFUL ACCIDENT ! 


route for the scene, he sought the more 
unimportant detail from the navvy by his 
side. It was not to be obtained. The man’s 
mind spent itself in repetitions, in asides, in 
a quaking at a pool of blood that he had 
seen. As they left the last house of the 
village behind them, the doctor ceased to 
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question. And the two men ran silently 
forth into the open country across the peace 
of whose green meadows was staining an 
indefinable rumour before which cattle fled 
and birds flew. It was now that the doctor 
braced his nervous system to the high pitch 
that ever accompanied his answer to the call 
of grave professional responsibility. He was 
still young. 

The road bent strongly to the right. Its 
hedges sank into ragged stumps. And 
naught but a wooden fence and a little 
ditch separated it from the level of the rail- 
way, which ran with a curve towards the 
mask of a thicket. 

“?’U'll be best to take to the line ’ere, 
dorctor,” panted the navvy. 

“Where does the train lie?” asked Dr. 
Fyne, quickly. 

“’Tother side o’ yon thicket,” answered 
the man. 

Dr Fyne brought his left shoulder round 
with a swing. He placed his hands on the 
topmost bar of the fence. His black bag 
gave a rattle against the hard wood. Ina 
second he was over the fence, and running 
along by the side of the gleaming rails. 

A while, and the doctor ran slow. The 
metals lay across his path in coils like drowsy 
snakes. ‘The deeply scored gravel of their 
bed was strewn with sleepers, that were 
whole, or that were splintered, or that were 
tattered into ragged tags. “ My God! what 
force,” muttered the doctor to himself, as his 
eye roved in and out of the ruin at his 
trampling feet. 

So—he came closer and closer 
thicket, around which curved the 
Above its still trees rolled roundly up- 
wards an ever-forming cloud of steam. 
Through its green growth cleft shrieks, 
groans, and oaths that rasped as from 
breasts in hell. At length 
his eyes skimmed its edge, 
and rested roughly upon 
the piled confusion of the 
wrecked train. He saw this. 
Then he saw a group 
of men carry from 
midst the timbers of 
a crumpled carriage 
a limp-armed, limp- 
legged body. They 
placed it by the side 
of the line. Straight 


to the 
line. 


as an arrow to its 
target, the doctor 
urged there. And 


taking off his coat, 
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rolling up the white sleeves of his shirt, 
he bent to the wounded man. A glance 
tokd him the serious injury. Dr. Fyne 
opened his bag. He drew forth a keen knife. 
The knife and the man before him—that was 
what Dr. Fyne now saw. ‘To the rest he was 
dead for the present. 

Dr. Fyne grew pleasantly conscious of his 
neatness of execution, of his economy of 
time. He worked on, at high pressure, but 
with a tiding confidence. He would have 
finished the first case before they should 
bring him the second. 

“There! You'll do,” said Dr. Fyne, cheer- 
fully. And he slipped a handy sleeper under 
his patient’s head. He looked up; it was 
the briefest pause of inaction. A cry arose 
near to the engine. 

“Help! Help! The train is on fire !” 
It was taken up by twenty voices. <A rush 
in the direction of the engine was made by 
those who had been able to disentangle 
themselves from the twisted mass of wood 
and ironwork. The doctor recognised the 
gravity of the alarm, its awful threat to those 
who were still tangled like flies in the web of 
splintered wood. And he quitted the patient 
whom he had just succoured, he ran force- 
fully towards the engine. A pair of carriage 
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wheels, with their massive iron axle twisted 
like a stick of barley-sugar, opposed his 
passage. He leaped them. The roof of a 
carriage lay flatly splintered in his path—it 
glittered with broken glass. He crashed over 
it, as a boy will boldly run over cats’-ice. 
Then he came to the high tilt of the first and 
second coaches, as they lay telescoped upon 
the tender of the engine. 

A crowd of men, with women intermingied, 
stood about the lower end of the telescoped 
coaches. The first thing that caught the 
doctor’s eye, as he looked over their heads, 
was a sinuous thread of smoke. It was 
rising stealthily from the upper end of the 
wrecked carriages, and showed itself of a 
sinister blue against the background of white 
steam clouds that were whirling furiously 
from the engine. The roar of this steam 
was deafening. It appeared to have appalled 
the crowd, who stood in a weak inaction. 
The doctor shouldered his way amongst 
them. Suddenly he shouted violently to the 
men around him, “ My God! But what are 
you standing for?” He had just caught 
sight of a middle-aged lady jammed in the 
wreckage at the lower end of the carriages ; 
and a little higher up, a little closer to the 
wreathing smoke, a young girl pinned in her 
perilous position by a heavy beam across the 
chest. 

An incapacity of terror at the sight was 
upon the crowd. A man shouted, with work- 
ing face, as he wrung his hands, “ We have 
no buckets—-we can do nothing, sir.” 

“Curse you for a fool,” answered Dr. 
Fyne, as he turned fiercely upon him. “Get 
to work! Work! Get them out.” Dr. Fyne 
rushed forward. He grappled up the tilt of 
the sloping carriages. The crowd under- 
stood. They awoke from their lethargy. 
With a cheer they fell upon the wrecked 
carriages, and commenced to tear at the 
timbers like dogs at a fallen quarry. 

The doctor’s panting breath fell gustily 
upon the pale face of the girl beneath him. 
Her brown eyes pleaded pitifully. Her lips 
fluttered with hasty prayer. He strained at 
the heavy beam. He maddened to the agony 
of his muscular effort. 

There was a yielding ; but it was not the 
beam — it was his back. 

He ground his teeth ; and again and again 
gathered his muscles together in furious 
endeavour, whilst those others worked to 
rescue the woman below. 

A sob escaped the doctor. His throat 
grew too small for his labouring breath. The 
pleading of the brown eyes was dreadful to 
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his soul. He gazed above. The smoke was 
wreathing more quickly forth. He looked 
below, over the bowed backs of the stirring 
men, over the ragged wreck. “Stay!” he 
said, caressingly, to the prostrate girl; “I will 
return in a second.” 

An idea had come to the doctor. From a 
compartment of the carriage next to the 
two telescoped coaches, a pile of luggage had 
been crushed forth upon the line, like pips 
from a squeezed orange. Amongst it, he 
had seen some leather hat-boxes. He ran to 
these latter: there were three, four, half-a- 
dozen of them. He burst off their lids. 


He shook forth their contents. Some men 
came to his side. He pointed to the shallow 
ditch that bordered the line. “Quick!” 


he shouted. And he ran thither with his 
improvised bucket. 

Again the crowd understood. Again they 
cheered a weird accompaniment to the 
strident roar of the steam. And they formed 
a line. With clutching hands they passed the 
muddy water, along and along, till it was 
plashed upon the fuming terror as it hotly 
writhed and wreathed. 

There was a crackling. There was a denser 
purge of smoke. The hearts of all were in 
a balance, which rose and fell. ‘Till burst 
there forth a tongue of pallid flame, to 
scorch the very juices of their hope. “If 
we had axes,” groaned a man. And he 
looked above. He looked below. He looked 
beneath the highly surging clouds of steam. 
And saw—a trolley speeding o’er the 
unwrecked line to the spurning kicks of a 
many legs. “The navvies are coming,” he 
shouted. “ Hurrah!” 

Up, up to the engine they came with 
their steam-muffied clatter and throb. There 
were axes, crowbars, heaped upon their 
trolley. They were rough men, but they 
were strong; they were clever to their 
work. And their hearts were softly tender 
to the waiting women. ‘“ Gawd’s truth!” 
they shuddered, hoarsely, as they saw the 
wages of the work before them. Then they 
clenched their teeth. They crashed with 
keen axes into the redly varnished panels of 
the coaches. They drew forth the women. 
They crushed out the fire. , 

At some twenty paces distance from the 
line stood a red-tiled shed in a field. It 
faced away from the scene of the accident. 
Dr. Fyne at once ordered the removal of the 
elder lady thither. She was shrieking with 
terror and pain. Before making an examina- 
tion, he wished to soothe, by withdrawing 
her from the crash and fury immediately 
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around. “And you?” he said, interrogatively, 
to the younger lady, who had risen to her 
feet, pale and trembling, where the navvies 
had laid her. 

“T will walk,” she answered. “Iam not 
hurt. The beam did not crush me.” 

She shuddered at the recollection of her 
narrow escape, and added, “I am_ only 
frightened.” 

Dr. Fyne gave a quick sigh of relief He 
glanced keenly at the slim figure of the girl 
who stood before him. She was perhaps 
twenty years of age. But having lost her 
hat in the accident, and her brown hair 
having come undone upon her shoulders, 
she might be older. “A pretty girl!” 
thought the doctor. She showed no trace 
of injury, save a broad rent in the skirt of 
her blue serge dress. ‘As you will,” said 
Dr. Fyne. 

The navvies bore the elder lady carefully 
to the shed. Dr. Fyne and the young lady 
walked by their side. They laid her down 
upon some straw, and returned hastily to 
the wrecked train, to continue the work of 
extricating the wounded. 

“Where do you feel pain?” asked Dr. 
Fyne, stooping. 

“ The —left—leg. Above —the —ankle. 
Dreadful—dreadful pain.” 

Dr. Fyne examined the injured limb, which 
had sustained a compound fracture above the 
ankle. He made no remark, but commenced 
to construct a rough splint. 

“‘ Allow me,” said the young lady ; and she 
lent him a willing hand in attending to his 
elderly patient. 

“Been through an ambulance course,” 
thought the doctor to himself. “ Thank 
you,” he answered, aloud. 

Dr. Fyne worked with celerity. From 
moment to moment he expected another 
summons to the wrecked train. Suddenly 
it came. They had just recovered some 
more wounded who were losing blood with 
dangerous rapidity. “ We will leave it so,” 
he said, with an unconscious confidence to 
the girl by his side, and he finished off 
roughly the bandage which he was engaged 
upon. 

“It will be best,” she answered, quietly. 
“You can return and finish later.” 

Dr. Fyne took up his bag. He said, with 
an abrupt interrogation, “You have been 
through a course of first-aid to the injured ?” 

“T am a certificated nurse,” she answered, 
simply. And guessing the secret of his 


searching glance, she added, “I will accom- 
pany you to the train; I may be of use.” 


“Thank you!” responded Dr. Fyne, 
heartily. “Letus go! I will send one of 
the women to take care of this lady during 
our absence.” 

They quitted the shed together. 

Dr. Fyne was a man of decision. As he 
stood by the side of a row of wounded 
men, whose number was being rapidly 
increased by groups of navvies who came 
staggering thither with fresh burdens, he 
divorced himself in spirit from the clamour 
around him ; and dulling a naturally tender 
heart to the piteous appeals of the relatives 
of the wounded, he sought but one object— 
the most urgent case. ‘That found, he went 
to work with his utmost skill of hand and 
mind. There was no pause, no cessation in 
his activity. Life depended upon it. His 
brief orders were given fiercely. He accepted 
the aid of the young nurse by his side with- 
out comment, without visible appreciation or 
notice. ‘Time was not, except in so far as it 
was measured by the requirements of the 
wounded men. 

And she! Her face was pale. But her 
eyes did not flinch, her helping hand did not 
tremble. ‘ By heavens!” exclaimed a strong 
man who stood in the crowd. “ What nerve 
she has.” And a dark mist came before his 
eyes —he staggered, he turned sickly away. 

So—they worked: he and she. 

A red sun sank, till its rays of piercing fire 
brushed the great green fields. A gloom of 
heavy clouds pressed downwards. 

Soon there was naught but a ragged line of 
fire at the horizon. And the great green 
fields turned sadly grey, grew small and 
smaller to a tiding shadow. 

Still they worked : he and she. To them 
they brought the yellow light of lamps ; 
whilst swept around the draughty lights of 
great fires, piled redly here, and redly there. 

At length the doctor straightened his back, 
and stood up. The groans of the wounded 
had paled to choking sighs. The hissing 
engine had hushed. He glanced at his work 
as it lay recumbent in the trembling lights. 
A navvy came to his side, he came from a 
shadow beyond a blazing fire, where there 
was a crash of timbers that rent before the 
breakdown gang. This navvy said, “A relief 
train has arrived, doctor. It is there, beyond 
the engine.” 

Dr. Fyne made a list of the wounded. 
Opposite to each man’s name he wrote the 
nature of his injury. It was quickly done. 
Afterwards he explained that there was a 
cottage near to the line, where the more 
seriously injured could be accommodated. 
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“STILL THEY WORKED! HE AND SHE.” 


Several said that they preferred to go there ; 
others said, ‘‘ We will continue our journey.” 
The entrainment of these latter was entered 
upon under the superintendence of the doctor. 
It was a work of time. Eventually a guard 
came to him. “ Will that be all, sir?” he 
asked. 

“Wait!” answered Dr. Fyne. “There is 
a lady. She may perhaps wish to go on.” 

The doctor looked around. A light came 
into his eye. “Ah! there you are, nurse,” 
he exclaimed ; “I was forgetting you.” 

“You have had much to think of,” she 
answered, softly. 

The doctor grasped her hand impulsively. 
“You have behaved mod/y,” he said. “ But, 
come! We must see to the lady. And at 
once.” 

The warmth of the doctor’s praise, and his 
manner, brought colour to the girl’s pale 
cheeks. She did not reply, but, turning, 
walked with the doctor in the direction of 
the shed. 

Dr. Fyne explained to Mrs. De Fearns 
that a train was now in waiting to convey 
passengers to their destinations. A _ violent 
fit of trembling seized the unfortunate lady ; 
she became completely unnerved. “ I cannot 
travel again to-night,” she said. “TI will not,” 
she shrieked, hysterically. 

“Well, well,” said Dr. Fyne, patting her 


hand gently. ‘Calm yourself, there is 
nothing to be frightened of now.” 

“Ts there no hotel where I can be moved 
to?” moaned Mrs. De Fearns. .“I am 
wealthy. I would pay anything, anything, 
rather than enter another train to-night.” 

“The nearest village is  Kliffen, ten 
minutes’ walk from here. There is nothing 
but a small inn there, with but the roughest 
accommedation. I could scarcely recom- 
mend it,” answered Dr. Fyne. 

Mrs. De Fearns commenced to sob. 

The doctor reflected. He saw that his 
patient had received a severe nervous shock ; 
that in her present condition she was unfit to 
travel. To instal her in the cottage near the 
line was not advisable. “ Perhaps,” he said, 
hesitatingly, ‘ you would like to come to my 
house at Kliffen? I have spare rooms, 
State 

“Oh! Yes,” interrupted Mrs. De Fearns, 
imploringly. “‘I should be so grateful.” And 
she rose to a sitting posture in her anxiety. 

“The only thing is———” commenced the 
doctor. 

“ Please, please, don’t say ‘ No,’ ” entreated 
Mrs. De Fearns, strenuously. 

“ The only thing is,” repeated the doctor, 
“T have but a solitary housekeeper to wait 
upon me. I am afraid you would want 
attendance.” 
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Mrs. De Fearns clasped her hands, and 
turned to Miss Dent. “I heard you say 
that you were a nurse. You willcome? You 
will, won’t you? Your terms, they shall be 
no obstacle. They shall be what you like.” 
Overcome by her nervous excitement, Mrs. 
De Fearns fell backwards, almost fainting. 


** PLEASE, DON'T SAY ‘NO 


Miss Dent looked at Dr. Fyne. “I cou/d 
“ And, strangely enough, I 
London to 


come,” she said. 
was actually on my way to 
inquire after a post.” 

The doctor experienced a glow of pleasure, 
as he looked at the pretty face before him. 
It pleased him to think of its entering his 
house. But he did not analyze his sensations. 
He said, simply, “It will be a very good 
arrangement. ‘The best possible under the 
circumstances.” ‘Then he added to Mrs. De 
Fearns, “I will make arrangements for your 
removal to my house at once.” 

He bowed, and quitted the shed. 


II. 


Upon receiving Mrs. De Fearns and Miss 


Dent into his house, Dr. Fyne found himself 


called upon to play the double ré/ of host 
and doctor. His instincts were at all times 
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sensitively generous. To be placed in the 
position of host—even to “paying” guests, 
was to confront his conscience with stern 
duties. “Now, do make yourself at home,” 
he said to the two ladies. And he proceeded 
to show them the way with an almost morbid 
anxiety. They were to have the best room. 
They were to do precisely 
as they liked. They were 
to ask for whatever they 
might want. This without 
afterthought, this with no 
qualification grafted upon 
it save that unselfishness 
proceeding from the pro- 
fessional side of his charac- 
ter. ‘The doctor was still 
young, and unspoilt of 
greater experience. 

The morning after the 
accident, Dr. Fyne mounted 
the short flight of stairs 
that led to the second story 
of his house. He was 
going to visit Mrs. De 
Fearns, to whom he had 
given up his own bed- 
room. Miss Dent met him 
at its threshold with a 
pleasant smile. They shook 
hands heartily. ‘They ex- 
changed greetings with a 
peculiar confidence and 
familiarity born of the stir- 
ring scene which they had 
passed through side by 
side. Though the doctor 
was feeling the heavy strain 
of the previous day, it was a 
real pleasure that he experienced upon greet- 
ing Miss Dent. He commenced to inquire 
whether she was thoroughly comfortable in 
her room next the invalid’s. Miss Dent 
responded gratefully. Nevertheless, there was 
a tone of reserve which drew his attention 
more strongly upon her face. It was pale. 
At that moment a querulous voice within the 
bedroom summoned him with a somewhat 
more than invalid’s fretfulness. The lightest 
of shadows passed over Dr. Fyne’s counten- 
ance as he hastened forward to Mrs. De 
Fearns’s side. 

The expression of her face, as he now saw 
it in the full daylight, was peevish. The 
doctor discounted the facial effect of pain 
and severe nervous shock. And yet he was 
not altogether pleased with the clench of the 
thin lips, with the pride of the eye. “Good 
morning, Mrs. De Fearns. And how are 

















you, to-day ?” he said, with a slight effort of 
cheerfulness 

Mrs. De Fearns did not stand on ceremony. 
She commenced to string a list of complaints. 
Dr. Fyne listened. He recognised her as an 
invalid, as unquestionably injured. But the 
hospitable part of the man shrank before her 
veiled suggestions of present discomfort ; his 
pride quivered to the vulgar word-painting 
of her wealth. Therefore, the speech of the 
doctor, when it came, divided itself into two 
parts. There was that which accompanied 
his professional examination. It was short, 
sharp, and decisive —even more so than 
usual. And that which endeavoured to 
come to the relief of his jarred sensitive 
fibre by adding hospitable to hospitable con- 
cession. ‘The colour of the curtains! He 
would have them changed. The noisy fowls 
behind the house! They should be removed. 
The draughts! He was truly sorry, but the 
house was old—he would provide a screen. 

The doctor waited in expectation. He 
was not mercenary, but he wished to receive 
an acknowledgment of thanks, to justify his 
hospitality to his colder reason. It did not 


come. Mrs. De Fearns closed her eyes 
languidly. An expression of selfish content 


stole over her fat face. She considered the 
interview at an end. And later, she would 
pay for it in hard coin of the realm. 

Dr. Fyne turned to Miss Dent. A warm 
flush had risen to her cheeks, an embarrass- 
ment was visible in her eyes. She was a 
lady. “I hope that you will join me at 
breakfast below,” he said, kindly. “It will 
be ready almost directly. And my house- 
keeper shall bring up Mrs. De Fearns’s.” 

“Thank you,” she said, in a doubtful tone 
of voice, with a side glance at the invalid. 
But the latter raised no objection. The 
matter was beneath her notice. 

Ivy Lodge, the doctor’s residence, was an 
old-fashioned house. Its corridors rambled, 
its ceilings were low. The dining-room had 
a southern aspect. ‘“ Whata cheerful room !” 
exclaimed Miss Dent, as, after some little 
wandering, she entered its gay sunshine in 
which stood the doctor. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “it is the best room 
in the house. But come, sit down, do! 
Will you take coffee or tea?” 

“Oh, coffee, please,” said Miss Dent. “It 
smells delicious. And I am so hungry,” she 
added, frankly. 

It was a pleasant meal, that breakfast. 
There was not wanting to it a piquant sense 
of strangeness. The conversation was by 
turns chatty and grave. It wandered through 
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the French window to the gay flowers in the 
garden, it returned to the dreadful experiences 
of the previous day. “I feel as if I had 
known you for ages,” exclaimed Dr. Fyne, 
impulsively. Miss Dent rippled a laugh 
which showed a row of white teeth. After- 
wards came confidences, initiated naturally, 
not by the one in contradistinction to the 
other, but by both. Mrs. De Fearns! Well, 
she would be—Yes! a (/##é/e troublesome. 
She was—Yes ! a little vulgar, a /¢#/e exacting. 

A clock struck ten. “ Dear me!” exclaimed 
Miss Dent, pushing her chair from the table, 
and making a little grimace of horror at the 
doctor. “I must go at once. It has just 
struck ten. Mrs. De Fearns will want me.” 

She tripped lightly to the door. 

“T shall expect you here to lunch and 
dinner,” called the doctor after her. 


A fortnight had passed since the two ladies 
had entered Ivy Lodge. Then the message 
came to Dr. Fyne: Mrs. De Fearns wished 
to see him for a moment in private. “I 
thought it was bound to come,” he muttered. 
And with a sigh and a frown, he quitted his 
consulting - room, and _ tramped _irritably 
upstairs. He found the invalid alone, and 
sitting up in bed. She addressed him 
immediately : 

“Close the door, doctor, please ; I wish to 
speak to you.” 

He bowed stiffly, closed the door fast, and 
advanced to her side. 

“Dr. Fyne, I am better. 
I am recovering rapidly.” 

“Yes,” he assented, with a half smile. 

“Now, can you tell me, Dr. Fyne,” Mrs. 
De Fearns asked, very slowly, “ how is it that 
I don’t improve s#i// more rapidly ?” 

“Your injury was severe,” he remarked ; 
“to induce a compound fracture to mend 
requires both time and patience.” 

Mrs. De Fearns shook her head angrily. 
“Tt is not only that,” she said. “I am 
convinced that I should get on faster if I were 
better nursed. I have made up my mind: 
Nurse Dent must go. I require more atten- 
tion. I can pay for it, and I'll have it. 
Nurse is lazy — positively, I might say 
cruelly, lazy. And slow! But you must 
have observed her slowness, doctor ? ” 

Dr. Fyne shook his head, gravely. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. De Fearns,” he replied, 
“but I don’t think you quite make allowance 
for circumstances. It is possible that Nurse 
Dent zs a little slow, or, I would rather say, 
languid. But you must remember one 
thing.” 


You tell me that 
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“What?” interrupted Mrs. De Fearns, 
abruptly, and with a toss of the head. 

“And I trust that you will take it into 
serious acccunt before deciding to discharge 
her,” continued the doctor, with great earnest- 
“T mean, that she is feeling an after- 
I feel sure that she is 
shock to the 


ness. 
effect of the accident. 
suffering under a slight 
nervous system.” 

The expression of Mrs. De Fearns’s 
face showed that she was about to dis- 
agree. Dr. Fyne resumed, hastily :— 

“There is another fact which, I think, 
will induce you to make a patient 
allowance. Miss Dent, I understand, 
is in very straitened circumstances. 

She has a widowed mother depen- 
dent upon her. The en- 
gagement is a great con- 
sideration to her from a 
financial point of view, 
and——” 

Mrs. De Fearns held up 

a hand, impatiently. She 
would listen no_ longer. 
“ And am J not to be con- 
sidered?” she asked, sar- 
castically. “ Really, doctor, 
in remembering the nurse, 
you appear to forget the 
patient.” 

Dr. Fyne flushed warmly. 

“No,” continued Mrs. De 
Fearns, stridently. “If I 
pay for a nurse, I expect to 
be served with attention. 

And I insist upon your see- 
ing that I receive it.” 

Dr. Fyne cleared his throat of a huskiness. 
“You wish me to dismiss Nurse Dent?” he 
said, simply. 

“ Most decidedly, I do,” was the reply. 

Dr. Fyne left the room, and with an im- 
petuous motion of his arms, descended to his 
consulting-room. There, he presently rang a 
bell. His housekeeper appeared. “ Where 
is Nurse Dent?” he asked. 

“She is carrying some beef-tea upstairs, 
sir.” 

“ Ask her to step this way, please.” 

The doctor drummed with his 
upon a window. A minute passed. 
he turned, with a heavy frown. 

“ You asked for me,” said a soft voice. 

Dr. Fyne gazed with fierce eyes at the 
pale face before him. His breast heaved. 
But he said nothing. 

A delicate crimson 


fingers 
Then 


tided into the oval 
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cheeks. The eyes grew large and moist with 
alarm. ‘“ H—Have I offended you?” she 


stammered. 
“No. Why do you ask ?” 


“But I am sure I have displeased you. 
You look so —so—— 
She hesitated and added, persuasively :— 


” 


5 


< ama 2 


““* AND AM I NOT TO BE CONSIDERED?’ SHE ASKED.” 


“Do tell me, Dr. Fyne. I’m truly sorry 
if I’ve done anything wrong.” 

He could spare her the pain no longer. 
He explained. 

There was a silence. She grew very white. 
Presently she spoke, with a sad regret :— 

“If my head had only been better!” 

“Tt would have been the same,” he said, 
bitterly. 

She swayed slightly. “ Poor mother. I 
had written to her. She was so pleased. 
And now——” 

Suddenly she met his gaze, and her lips 
trembled. At that moment, the clock of the 
consulting-room began to strike twelve with 
hard, metallic determination. With its final 
stroke, the doctor had her in his arms. Then 
there was a silence, across which drew a 
kiss. 

And that was how the doctor won his wife. 





Some Peculiar Wrlls. 


By L. S. 


LEwIs. 


[from Photographs specially taken by George Newnes, Ltd.] 


a OST people are interested in 

y ffl wills, directly or indirectly. If 

4 one has no “expectations ” 

i oneself, one has probably often 

followed some elusive docu- 

ment through three acts of a 

play or three volumes of a story. Goodness 

only knows what novelists and dramatists 

would do without wills. And everybody is 

aware that Somerset House is the head- 

quarters of these things; are not the 

“searchers ” one of the sights of the town— 

a race apart, comparable only to the curious 
wildfowl met with in 
the British Museum ? 
Thanks to the 
courtesy of Sir Francis 
Jeune, the writer was 
enabled to explore 
the vast vaults and 


strong-rooms beneath 
the Probate Registry 
in which the millions 
of originals are stored. 


To these wonderful 
vaults no one ordin- 
arily has access, but, 
then, the whole world 
knows that Somerset 
House is always open 
to the “ Strand.” 

In spite of the ever- 
present gloom and 
dust, the spirit of 
romance pervades the great subterranean 
chambers we are considering. Millions of 
wills, going right down through the ages! 
The system of arrangement is absolutely 
perfect. Shakespeare’s will is as readily pro- 
duced as is that of the lowly Cockney who 
died the other day. 

The oddities and curiosities among this 
stupendous collection are, as might be 
supposed, both extensive and peculiar. There 
is even quite a little museum of more or less 
romantic objects connected with litigation 
about wills ; and these have at one time or 
another been produced as evidence in court. 
The courteous Record-keeper, Mr. Rodman, 
and his assistant, Mr. Stevens, do not exactly 
view these things with boundless enthusiasm, 
but of the interest attaching to the objects 
there can be no question. Just look at the 


leg of an old-fashioned “four-poster” bed- 
Vol. xiv.—66 


LEG OF REDSTEAD IN WHICH A NOBLEMAN’S WILL 
WAS CONCEALED. 


stead, which is seen in the accompanying 
illustration. It was photographed by our 
own artist, in the strong-rooms or vaults of 
Somerset House, and with the other curiosities 
it now appears for the very first time. 

Briefly, this is the story. The Earl of 
S-—— was an eccentric peer, a morose, 
reserved man, who apparently suspected 
everybody of sinister motives. He used to 
hide things. Important deeds and letters, 
and bank-notes for huge amounts, he bundled 
into damp cellars, with disastrous results. 
He would rip open chair-cushions and secrete 
things ‘here; and in 
short he had treasure 
of greater or less value 
in every hole and 
corner. 

After Lord S ’s 
death, the will and first 
codicil were readily 
forthcoming, mainly 
because they were in 
safer keeping than his 
lordship’s. Thesecond 
and most important 
codicil, however, took 
no less than three 
years to find! After 
the Earl’s death the 
bed on which he slept 
was unceremoniously 
pitched into the lum- 
ber-room, and it was 
by the merest accident that a servant at length 
discovered the long-lost codicil, cunningly tied 
to the bar of the bedstead leg. In the photo. 
we see the very string that held the will in 
position. The paper was found folded neatly, 
and resting on the ledge formed by the bar 
where it meets the bed-post. As his lordship 
lay in bed, it was his delight to withdraw the 
will from its hiding-place (he could do so 
easily), and either dwell with satisfaction on 
its contents, or else make any slight altera- 
tions that pleased him. It was the poor 
man’s only hobby. 

As the missing codicil contained legacies 
and bequests to a very large amount, its 
ultimate production caused a great deal of 
excitement. And therefore, in order that 
the whole romantic story might readily be 
demonstrated before the Probate Court, a 
complete model of the entire bedstead was 
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: bury was located at Doctors’ 
Commons. 

When the Government 
| took over the business (if 
one may say so without dis- 
respect) a big “moving” job 
had to be negotiated. 
Doctors’ Commons con- 
tained wills dating back to 
1484, and all these had to 
be transferred to their new 
quarters. ‘The office was 
closed for a fortnight. The 
thousands of wills were shot 
into baskets and conveyed 
to Somerset House in 








MODEL OF BEDSTEAD PRODUCED IN COURT. 


made on the scale of one inch to a foot. 
Our next illustration is a photograph of 
that model, which is still preserved in 
the strong-room at Somerset House. The 
case was a cause célebre in its day. 
The Prerogative Court of Canterbury had 
the whole business well in hand, when 
it was served with an inhibition from the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to 
transmit all proceedings to them. Somerset 
House, by the way, has not always been the 
head-quarters of what may be styled the “ will 
trade.” Previous to 1858 all testamentary 
business was in the hands of the Church, 
and the old Prerogative Court of Canter- 


abi wae 


strongly guarded vans. They 
were then classified — a 
labour that might well have horrified 
Hercules himself. 

The will next seen is not a decorative 
object, but it has an interesting history. The 
testator was a labourer who died at Sunny- 
side, Canterbury, New Zealand, on June 
1ith, 1868. He left all he had—some 
#300 in the British Post Office—to his 
wife, who lived at Rye, in Sussex. The will 
was rather an elaborate affair, engrossed at 
prodigious length on parchment, and adorned 
with the Seal of the Supreme Court of New 
Zealand in the bottom left-hand corner. The 
solicitor responsible for the document was 
proud of his work. He was Mr. William H. 
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NEW ZFALAND WILL RECOVERED FROM THE SEA. 
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Kissling, of Auckland, N.Z. In due time 
Mr. Kissling dispatched the will to a brother 
professional in London, but, alas for human 
hopes! the ship conveying the will was 
dashed to pieces in a_ hurricane off the 
Scilly Islands, and out “on the face of the 
waters” went the will, with the crew and 
cargo. 

Some time after this tragic occurrence one 
of the Cornish fishermen was mending his 
nets on the beach when he saw a packet 
washed ashore. It was that Antipodean will. 
The fisherman made inquiries as to the best 
course to pursue, and he at 
length sent on the packet to 
].ondon. 

In his affidavit the solicitor 
to whom the will was ad- 
dressed gives some quaint 
details. He received it in 
an envelope from the G.P.O. 
on May 18th, 1875. On 
the envelope was written 
“Ex Schiller”—the name 
of the ill-fated vessel. “ The 
will,” says the lawyer, “ was 
sent with other documents 
by Mr. William Henry Kiss- 
ling, solicitor, of Auckland, 
New Zealand, to me, to 
enable me _ to take out 
Letters of Administration 
of the estate and effects in 
England belonging to the 
deceased. That the said 
parchment writing, and the 
letters and papers which 
accompanied it, and the 
envelope from Mr. Kissling 
which inclosed them were 
perfectly wet and saturated, and formed 
altogether a confused packet, like pulp. It 
was only by using the greatest care that the 
said parchment writing was separated and 
stretched out, as the same now appears. I 
have no doubt whatever that the said packet 
came to England in the mail steamer called 
the Schiller, which was wrecked on the 
Scilly Islands on Friday, the 7th May, 1875.” 

The will stories buried away in the dark 
vaults of Somerset House would enable 
novelists to turn out stories until the Greek 
Kalends. Only one has to do one’s own 
delving in this extraordinary place—as Miss 
Braddon frequently does, by the way. 

The secret cabinet next depicted is in 
accordance with the most hoary traditions of 
the penny novelette. It is a massive, brass- 
bound affair, with any number of sliding 
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panels within sliding panels, and _ secret 
drawers within secret drawers. Many of 
these our photographer has endeavoured to 
show. This is one of the relics that came 
from Doctors’ Commons. The casket, or 
chest, belonged to a wealthy physician who 
lived at the beginning of last century. He 
had an astonishing number of relations, and as 
he advanced in years their attentions became 
intolerable. ‘They all wanted to know how the 
old fellow was going to dispose of his money 
and property. They wrangled and fought 
with him, and they wrangled and fought 





SECRET CABINET IN WHICH A WILL WAS FOUND. 


among themselves. The old doctor hada 
plan of his own. He just made his will 
definitely, and then made a place of safe- 
keeping for it. In other words, he set to work 
and made this secret cabinet with his own 
hands, taking the utmost delight in devising 
the many panels and drawers. And when 
once the will was deposited in the cabinet, 
the latter never left the doctor’s possession, 
even fora moment. He slept with it under 
his pillow, and he took it about with him 
from place to place. 

His “bedside manner” grew tenfold more 
serious when he was sitting on the cabinet; 
and he allowed the report to get abroad that 
he carried in the brass-bound box medicines 
of wondrous efficacy. His income increased 
to quite an enormous figure, but at length the 
time came when he had to relinquish his 
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beloved box, which, of course, fell into the 
eager hands of the relatives. In the photo. 
the will itself is seen in the hollow part of 
the lid just peeping above the secret sliding 
panel in which it was found. 

As might be imagined, the moment the 
contents of the will were made known, there 
was a frighful outcry, followed by prolonged 
litigation. However, matters were eventually 
arranged exactly as the astute old doctor had 
desired, a poor married niece coming in for 
nearly the whole of an immense fortune. 
Altogether a curious realization of hackneyed 
fiction. 

Wills are often found in strange places, 
from weather-cocks to picture -frames, but 
there is surely but one instance of a 
will being found in a business day - book. 
There is a day-book treasured carefully at 
Somerset House, because a will has been 
made in it. It is a long, narrow book, of 
a well-known kind, and on the outside is 
written, “ Peter Smith, March, 1807. Day- 
book for the Park.” Peter was apparently 
an overseer or steward on some _ big 
estate. As the Probate people are only 
concerned with the one folio, the remainder 
of the leaves are fastened together, so 
that the book immediately opens at the 
required place. 
The entry 
which is really 
the will has 


MRIS 


left personal estate worth £10,091 os. rod. 
wrote as follows in this connection: “ The 
coffin is to be of red fir. I pine for nothing 
better. Even this may be thought a dea/ 
too good, though certainly not very spruce” 
—and so on. 

There are in the Registry many ancient wills 
of a highly decorative kind. They contain 
elaborate drawings and _ sketches, mainly 
illustrative of the trade or occupation of the 
testator. For instance, the initial letter of a 
certain baker’s will takes the form of a sheaf 
of golden corn. Most of the wills up to 
comparatively recent times had something 
distinctive about them. Isaac Walton’s is 
sealed with a curious device, showing the 
Saviour crucified on an anchor. Other wills 
in the great collection contain long sermons ; 
and others, again, abuse of a peculiarly vitu- 
perative sort. “I leave,” shrieks a barrister, 
who really ought to have known better, “ to 
Herbert L——, his wife, and Frances Eliza- 
beth, my sister, the happy assurance that their 
greed, jealousy, folly, plots, schemes, and 
vile lies have succeeded in making life a 
burden to me.” 

“ Many times,” wailed a Manchester man 
who was disinheriting his wife, “she wished 
I was stiff”—-a curious saying, but sufficiently 





been marked 
* A.” and here 
we read, * Left 


due to my Moor 1 Qn Maueek-ghIE 10 ff ~< 
Ale Lt hhh febeson ose 


dear wife, 
£100 os. od.” 
Above is an 
entry debiting 
“Mr. Richard 
Hill” with 
“3 Beasts @ 
£15 10s. od.” 
Certainly an 
unconven- 
tional will, 
this. 

A punning 
will is doubly 
painful, par- 
ticularly when 
much of it has 
reference to 
the “mode of 
my burial.” A 
Kentish gen- 
tleman who 
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expressive of the lady’s weari- 
ness of her stricken spouse. 
The will next seen came 
from Egypt preserved in a 
bottle of spirit for fear of 
the plague. The testator 
was apothecary to His 
Majesty’s forces in Aboukir 
Bay, and he sent his will 
in the form of a letter 
to the surgeon on_ board 
the flagship. This is the 
cheerful way in which 
the will commenced : — 
“ Aboukir, 
“July rst, 1801. 
“My dear—— 

“ Being now 
aflickted with the Plague, 
the Scourge of Mankind, 
which will probably soon 
terminate my existence. . .’ 
etc., tc. 


On receiving this strange will - epistle, 
the surgeon grew alarmed for his own 
safety. Fearing that the paper was _in- 
fected, and dreading to put it with his 
other papers lest the contagion should 
spread, he instantly made a copy of it, 
and then carefully compared that copy 


with the original. 
This done, the sur- 
geon placed the 
original in the 
bottle of spirit, and 
brought it home 
to England with 
him. When the 
bottle was opened, 
no trace of writ- 
ing could be found 
on the paper, it 
having been com- 
pletely absorbed 
by the strong 
spirit. Then, of 
course, the copy 
had to be produced 
and proved. 

Of rhyming wills 
there are not 
many examples. 
Mr. Powell’s “last 
will and testament,” 
with its magnificent 
impartiality and 
high moral tone, 
is a good speci- 
men. That it may 
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WILL PRESERVED IN SPIRIT FOR FEAR 
OF THE PLAGUE, 


for him. 
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be easily read, we print it 
here :— 


When my Wife’s a Widow of 
me bereft, 

She shall inherit all I’ve left ; 

And when she’s finished her 
career, 

It shall then goto my Daugh- 
ters dear. 

In equal Shares to save all 


bother, 

Not flesh to one and fish the 
other. 

They are all kind and dear 
to me, 

So no distinction shall there 
be. 


There is practically no 
end to the curious and in- 
teresting wills in the Probate 
Registry. There is, for 
example, a little pocket-book 
of Nelson’s which seems to 
have escaped the notice of 
even Captain Mahan. In 


it the hero makes a strange kind of will. He 
bequeaths Lady Hamilton to his King and 
country, and relates in sonorous prose how 
she helped him to win certain victories. He 
also rambles on about some letters she stole 
This extraordinary will is dated 
“In sight of the ‘ Allied Fleets.’” 





WILL WRITTEN IN POETRY. 
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MR. JACKETT'S POETICAL WILL. 


The officials at Somerset House haven’t 
much time to take notice of the queer names 


of testators, but “Time 
Of Day” was a _ regular 
staggerer! The unfortunate 
man’s family name, it seems, 
was Day, and his people had 
the monumental fatuity to 
christen him “Time Of,” in 
order to round off an out 
landish phrase-name. The 
notion is full of ghastly 
potentialities. 

The rhyming will of Mr. 
Will Jackett, seen in the 
next reproduction, goes with 
the lilt and swing of a 
ballad by Kipling or Colonel 
Hay. Notice how ingen- 
iously the testator has found 
a rhyme for his own name 
—entirely without the aid of 
a rhyming dictionary, but 
merely out of his own fears 
respecting dissension after 
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his death. Jackett’s writing is so legible 
that it is unnecessary to print the will- 
poem. 

There is on record only one will made 
in shorthand, and here it is. ‘The paper 
lies in a glass case set in a box made to 
resemble a bound book, so that the 
moment you lift up the cover you behold 
this most curious of wills. On _ the 
outside is the name, “ H. Worthington, 
February, 1815.” 

The Rev. Hugh Worthington was 
formerly of Highbury Place, Islington. 
His unique will reads :— 

“Northampton Square, June 16th, 
1813. I, Hugh Worthington, give and 
bequeath to my dear Eliza Price, who is 
my adopted child, all I do or may 
possess, real and personal, to be at her 
sole and entire disposal; and I do 
appoint William Kent, Esq., of London 
Wall, my respected friend, with the 
said Eliza Price to execute this my last 
will and testament. 

—HuvuGu WorTHINGTON.” 

The other side of the queer little box 
also opens, and here we read :— 

“* Most dearly beloved, my Eliza. Very 
small as this letter is, it contains the copy 
of my very last will. I have put it 
with your letters, that it may be sure to 
fall into your hands. Should accident 
or any other cause destroy the original, 
I have taken pains to write this very 


clearly, that you may read it easily. I do 
know you will perfect yourself in shorthand 





THE ONLY WILI. EVER WRITTEN IN SHORTHAND, 
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for my sake. ‘To- 
morrow we go for 
Worthing, I most 
likely never to fe 
return. I hope to 
write a few lines 
to express the best 
wishes, and prayers, 
and hopes of thy 
true, HUGH WorTH- 
INGTON.” 
All sorts of queer i 
accidents happen to 


as 


Pe the 


wills. They get 
burnt or thrown 
into the water; 
torn up, eaten by 
rats, and the like. 
One will in the 
great Registry is 


preserved in cotton- 
wool in a big box. 
If the document 
itself were touched 
it would crumble 
to pieces. It 
the will of a rich 
baker, and some- 
how it got into a 
big oven, where it 
remained for 
months. The 
original is never 
disturbed now, a 
copy being kept for 
reference. 
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Here is a will 
that has been damaged by fire. It is 
the will of a Mr. Richard Taylor, who 
lived in Cambridgeshire, and it was pre- 


pared by a local solicitor. Taylor himself 
called and signed the engrossment in the 
presence of two witnesses, and he then took 
the document away with him. The will did 
not again come into the solicitor’s hands 
until about four years later, and then it was 
in the condition in which we see it-—badly 
damaged by fire. Mr. Taylor died about a 
year after he had made the will, and his son 
took possession of the document, together with 
certain other title-deeds and accounts. Then 
came the great fire at the house of young 
Mr. ‘Taylor, who declares in his affadavit that 
all kinds of valuable papers were “ destroyed 
or rendered illegible by the flames.” 
Fortunately, this will was saved from the 
burning building, with no more damage than 
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WILL DAMAGED IN A FIRE. 


we see in the photograph. The original, 
however, is very liable to crumble on being 
handled. 

Perhaps the queerest will on record was 
that of a very prominent citizen in the 
United States. The trustees were directed 
to pay the widow every year her own weight 
in gold! ‘The weighing took place more or 
less in public, and needless to remark, it was 
an interesting ceremony, particularly to the 
lady herself. By this curious will the widow 
was always pretty sure of about 1,161 troy 
ounces of the precious metal, which at 44 
an ounce works out at quite a handsome 
income. We understand she did of diet 


herself so as to increase her weight; she 
merely charged a fee to the public who 


wished to be present at the weighing cere- 
mony ; and in this way indemnified herself 
against possible loss. 





In Birchy Copse. 


By GEOFFREY 


HE trackway was steep and 

rutty, with hollows here and 

there, and the heather that 

covered the down grew in 

patches of purple on the band 

of sward, which descended 
from the old coach road, and was lost among 
the green of summer bracken in the birch 
copse. A boy and girl, walking slowly by a 
donkey and cart, came down the rough 
woodman’s road in the quivering glare of the 
July noon. They stood a little higher than 
the old shaggy donkey ; the lad was twelve, 
and the girl two years younger than her 
brother. Their clothes were much tattered 
and soiled ; for they had been worn day and 
night, on highway and through by-way, 
through more than one rude winter. A tawny 
tangle of hair fell to the girl’s shoulders 
from the faded red cotton handkerchief 
twisted about the 
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sun-flecked glades, and smelt the moist frag- 
rance of mouldering leaves and aromatic 
mosses in the swamps, where the cotton 
grass showed a few white tufts. Deep in the 
umbrage, a ringdove cooed alone; and a 
cock-pheasant ran to shelter in a thicket of 
butcher’s broom. Timothy led the donkey 
into the shade of a beech, growing from the 
dark peaty soil of the bank skirting the copse. 
When he had undone the belly-band and 
straps, he freed the donkey from the shafts and 
let him go in search of moist grass. Suke sat 
down on the bank, whisking a spray of fern to 
chase the flies from her face. Her eyes 
followed Timothy as he scrambled up the turf 
wall, and gazed into the ditch on the other side. 

“Was that the place ?” she asked. 

“Yes, just down along here, about a 
hundred yards from the gapway. ‘That’s 
where mother was born.” 











crown of her head. 
Both of the little 
vagrants were as 
sturdy, unkempt, 
and wild by nature 
as the moorland 
pony colts that 
watched them from 
a dip in the com- 
mon. The _ rose- 
red dye of sun and 
wind was on their 
cheeks, and their 
were keen, 
and long 


eyes 
alert, 
sighted. 

* Yon’s it,” said 
Timothy, in a 
solemn, mysterious 
tone, pointing to 
the copse that 
stretched down to- 
wards the Tivvy 
Valley. 

Suke spread her hand horizontally before 
her eyes, and looked for a moment towards 
the vale. The cart went down on a tortuous 
course in and out of the ruts, leaving two 
curving wheel-lines on the grass, and bump- 
ing and creaking over little mounds, while 
the donkey threw his weight into the 
breeching, and cross-footed cautiously among 
the wiry heath stems. As the children 
neared the wood, they heard the drone of 
the myriad insect wings in the hush of the 








“BOTH OF THE LITTLE VAGRANTS WERE STURDY, UNKEMPT, AND WILD.” 


“ You're certain as that’s right ?” 

“Sure on it. She p’inted out the ’xact 
spot last summer, when we comed here to git 
firewood.” 

“Then we'd best begin,” said Suke. 

“?Tis softish there, and it won’t take long. 
Mebbe if we was two men, we’d soon finish 
tg 

The boy threw his ragged jacket into the 
cart, c::.1 took out an old, rusty spade. 

“T’ll have first turn,” he said, climbing 

















over the bank; “when my arms aches you 
can have a dig.” 

Baring his sinewy little brown arms, and 
spitting on his palms, he gripped the spade, 
and began to scrape away the beech leaves 
from the rich, light mould. The earth had a 
fungoid smell as he pitched spadeful after 
spadeful on to the grass. Presently, he 
reached a stratum of stones, upon which the 
blade clinked’ and rang. Jack, the donkey, 
browsed in the shade, twitching his long ears 
and waving his tail, as he moved along the 
strip of grass between the heather of the 
down and the tall bracken fringing the 
covert. ‘The purple slope of the common 
met the intense, cloudless blue of the sky at 
the ridge, and Suke, with her elbows on her 
knees and her chin resting on the palms of 
her rough hands, gazed at a martin skimming 
low over the feeding-places of the heath 
poults. 

When she turned to watch her brother, 
she saw him stand to wipe the drops from 
his forehead, while he straightened his tired 
back. 

“Let-me have a turn,” she said, taking 
the spade, and forcing the blade down 
with her foot. 

“T reckon another foot will be deep 
enough,” Timothy said. “ By good rights 
we ought to a-borrowed a pick. It’s hard 
to dig among them stones.” 

He threw himself flat upon his stomach 
under a birch. 

“Tim,” said Suke, “‘ it mustn’t be afore 
eight o’clock, must it ?” 

“No; but we can only tell the time 
by the sun. That’s where it sinks— 
behind the wood, yonder.” 

“S’pose we was copped ?” said Suke, 
after another spell at digging. 

“T was thinking about that. We must 
kivver it all over with leaves, and mind 
an’ put the dryest ’uns atop. Nobody 
won't guess nothing then, will ’em?” 

“Shall us bide’ hereabouts to-night ?” 
asked Suke. 

“May as well. Why not? There’s 
a sight o’ firin’ wood round about, and 
there’s a kittle and some tommy in the 
cart. I reckon we’ve got plenty deep 
enough now.” 

“What ’ud you make the time, Tim ?” 
she said. 

“ About six, as the sun stands now. 
Shall us make some tea ?” 

“T don’t want nowt to eat. I feel as 
it ain’t no good to do anything now. Oh, 


Tim, you and me’s all alone.” 
Vol. xiv.--57. 
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She dropped the spade wearily, and, sink- 
ing to the ground, began to sob. A great 
tear trickled down the boy’s cheek, leaving a 
streak on the red; then, drawing the back 
of his hand across his moistened eyelashes, 
he went to Suke and put his arm around her 
neck. 

“ Ain’t it dreadful to think on?” he 
muttered. ‘“ Just as we’d got enough money 
for to have new fellies put to the wheels, 
mother died. An’, in the summer-time, too, 
when there’s a chanst to earn a bit.” 

“She don’t. know nothing about what 
we're doin’, does she, Tim ?” asked Suke, in 
a hoarse whisper, glancing at the cart. 

“No,” he answered, shaking his head. 

They sat silently staring at the grand 
sweep of moorland, through the delicate 
greenery of the birches. 

“1 feel as if I’d better be doin’ somethink,” 
said Timothy. 

He went to the cart, and returned with an 
armful of willow sticks, and, taking a knife 
from his pocket, he began to cut the peeled 
shoots into six-inch lengths, and to shape 
them into clothes’ pegs. He whittled deftly 
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and with rapidity, littering the ground around 
him with white chips. 

The declining sun sent straight rays 
through the boscage, tinting the silver stems 
of the birches with pink, and throwing every 
bough and frond of fern into sharp relief. 
In the denser thickets, the light was already 
dimming, though the down was bathed in a 
golden effulgency. A  swarthy cluster of 
Scotch firs stood out distinctly before the 
sapphire sky on the highest undulation of 
the common. One twilight tremor of the air 
made a faint sigh in the glade, and brought 
the warm, odorous breath of heather and 
bracken from the hill-side. 

“Tt must be gone eight o’clock,” whispered 
Suke. 

Her large eyes glowed strangely, and a 
pallor had spread over the red-brown of her 
face. Without speaking, the children went to 
the cart, and let down the tail-board. 
Timothy tilted the shafts high, and a long 
bundle, like a mummy in shape, slid gently 
on to the grass. Suke began to sob and 
choke, and in a sudden paroxysm she threw 
herself upon the corpse, crying :— 

“ Mother, mother !” 

A black company of rooks flew slowly 
over the trees, cawing low as they alighted on 
the boughs of some sombre firs overtopping 
the birch trees. 

Then the boy and girl lifted the burden, 
and bore it with difficulty to the gap in the 
bank, where they set it down for a moment 
while they rested. The weird crepuscular 
stillness of the wood seemed to have grown 
suddenly move profound. They could hear 
a mouse rustling in the crisp leaves near the 
grave, and the hum of homeward-journeying 
bees was a sweet, sad dirge. The little 
chiding scream of a squirrel made the 
children start as they laid the body in the 
grave. ‘Timothy’s face was white and set 
when he took up the spade. 

“Not yet,” said Suke, taking the spade 
from his hand. She went to a hollow, 
rife with tall fox-gloves and yellow mulleins ; 
and, plucking a great bunch of them, she 
returned to scatter them on the drab figure 
in the pit, 

When the corpse was completely covered 
with flowers, Timothy began to shovel in the 
dark soil, while Suke, with her back turned 
to the grave, sat moaning, with her hands to 
her face. 

Even to the uncouth imagination of these 
little vagabonds, there seemed to be a 


beautiful fitness in this primitive burial. It 
was here in the chaste company of the lady- 
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birches, and the birth songs of happy thrushes, 
that their mother had come into the world. 
It was here that she had wished to rest 
after death. Vaguely, the elemental wonders 
of birth and death perplexed their minds, as 
they sat in the gathering shadows of the 
hushed coppice. The air was solemn, so 
suggestive of the silence of the dead, that 
they shuddered and huddled closer together 
when the stars bejewelled the great dome 
that curved upwards from the sleeping down. 
A fern-owl flitted with the noiseless flight of 
a moth in the one pallid rift of light from 
the west ; and on a knoll three young rabbits 
chased each other round and round, joyously 
forgetful of the terrible lurking vixen-fox that 
had seized upon one of their brothers on the 
previous night. Fatigue and hunger, com- 
bined with the mysterious solemnity of the 
burial and vigil, set the children’s nerves in 
sensitive attune to the awe of their surround- 
ings, and the slightest sound made them 
start and grip each other tightly. 

“What was that?” murmured Suke, at the 
noise of some creature stirring in the brush- 
wood behind them. 

“ A fox or badger, maybe,” said Timothy. 

But as he spoke, they heard a whistle, and 
a liver-and-white spaniel bounded up the 
bank, and stood looking for his master. 

“It’s a keeper,” whispered Timothy. 

A black figure passed slowly along the 
turf:wall, and coming into the copse through 
the gap, moved towards the crouching 
children. Their hearts began to throb loudly, 
and they held their breath in apprehension, 
as the dog threaded its way through the 
bracken, sniffing on the trail which they had 
left between the cart and the grave. As the 
gamekeeper strode by them, his nailed boots 
rang on the blade of the spade which lay 
upon the grass. 

“ Halloa!” he said, giving the spade a 
kick. “A donkey loose on the down, a cart 
at the bottom, and a spade in the wood! 
Humph ! there’s some o’ them gyps about, or 
my name ain’t what it is.” 

He faced around and looked for more 
traces of the trespassers. Suddenly he saw 
a bit of white stuff near the ditch. When he 
touched it with the point of his ash-plant, it 
yielded and shrank from him. 

“A boy and gal, eh?” he 
“And what’s your game here? 
and let’s ’ave a look at ye.” 

The frightened children rose, and stood 
trembling, hand-in-hand. 

“ Please, sir, we ain’t poachin’,” said 
Timothy. 


exclaimed. 
Stand up, 





























The gamekeeper turned them round and 
drew his hand from their shoulders to their 
knees, patting them back and front. 

“Got any rabbit wires about ye?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir, true’s I’m alive,” answered 
Timothy. 

“Then what’s your game? What ’ave ’e 
bin up to wi’ that spade ?” 

The children looked at each other in 
silence. 

“Eh? Speak up,” continued the man. 

“ Please, we’ve been a-buryin’ mother, sir,” 
said Suke. 

“ Buryin’ what ?” cried the gamekeeper. 

“Our mother, sir; Liza Hopper, sir, that 
was her name,” explained Tim. 

The keeper rubbed the back of his head, 
and stared at the pair in wonderment. 

‘Where ’ave ’e put her?” he asked 
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and you’ve bin diggin’ for to find’un. Buryin’ 
yer mother, indeed! Well, I never heard 
the likes !” 

“Oh, sir, it’s true,” sobbed Suke. 

“ Yes, it’s true,” whimpered Timothy, with 
his coat-sleeve to his eyes. “ We ain’t got no 
ferret, sir.” 

“How come you to bring your mother 
here, then?” asked the keeper. “It’s a 
mighty queer story for to expect me to 
b’lieve! Why didn’t the parson bury her 
decent ?” 

“We brought her all the way from Yeovil,” 
said Suke. 

“From Yeovil? That’s handy forty miles 
from here. Well, I’ll be shot! I’ve never 
heard the likes! Come along o’ me, both of 
ye; I'll take you afore the squire.” 

“Oh, please, he won’t send us to prison !’ 
whined Timothy. 

“Come along o’ me. I never 
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“ “WHERE AVE 'E PUT HER?’ HE ASKED.” 








“Just over there by the bank, sir,” said 
Suke. 

“ Look’e here, my young artful,” the keeper 
said, grasping Timothy’s shoulder, “ you don’t 
stuff me wi’ a cock-and-bull yarn like that. 
You’ve lost a ferret hereabouts, in a burrow, 





heard the likes! I must tell the 
squire 0’ this job. I’ve never heard 
nothink like this in a newspaper, 
nor yet in a book. It’s a knocker 
—that’s what it is! Beats all I’ve 
heard holler.” 

Muttering in this way, the keeper 
led the children up the trackway 
to the high road, and towards the 
light from a lodge window. ‘They 
went along a dark avenue through 
a fir plantation, and in a few 
minutes they stood on the broad 
steps of Ashleycroft Manor-house. 

Sir Robert Ingres was in his 
study when the children were 
brought to him. He was a little, 
bent-backed man, with a_ bald 
patch at the back of his head, 
fierce black eyebrows touched with 
grey, and a pink, smooth-shaven 
face. On the table at which he 
was seated were several entomo- 
logical setting-boards, a cardboard- 
box full of snippets of card and 
thin pins, and an oval collecting 
case, in which about a dozen 
fresh-captured butterflies were im- 
al paled to the cork lining. Sir Robert 

impatiently crammed some bird’s- 
; eye into a short briar pipe, and 
looked up frowning at the intruders. 

“Well, Sanders, well?” he asked, striking 
a vesta. “Who have you got there? Who 
are these young tatterdemalions ?” 

“Tf you please, Sir Robert, it’s a rum 
story,” began Sanders. 

“Rum, rum! Ah, modern English argot 
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phrase —- never thought to look for its 
derivation. Well, let me hear this ‘rum 
story.’ Go ahead, Sanders.” 

“These youngsters, Sir Robert, ’ave bin 
and buried their mother in Birchy Copse. 
They’ve brought her from Yeovil, and comin’ 
up the common 
they told me 
that she was born 
in the ’xact spot 
where they’ve 
buried her. It 
beats all I’ve 
ever heard, Sir 
Robert.” 

The _baronet’s 
black eyebrows 
met each other, 
and his forehead 
puckered into 
perpendicular 
furrows. 

‘*Just repeat 
that again, San- 
ders,” he said. 

The keeper re- 
told the story 
word for word, 
without any em 
bellishment. 

“The deuce! 
Well, I never! 
Bless my soul!” 
muttered Sir 
Robert, staring 
at the two quiver- 
ing children. 

“Boy,” he 
said, “come here 
and tell me why 
you've buried 
your mother in my copse ! 
on, I don’t bite.” 

With shaking knees and twitching eyelids 
Timothy approached the old baronet. 

“ Please, your honour, sir, mother’s name 
was Liza Hopper, and her mother used to 
tramp about the country 

“Well ?” 

“ An’ mother was born one day down in 
Birchy Copse. She told me about that ; and 
we and father and her lived in a tent, and 
made clothes’ pegs and birch besoms, and 
father took ill when I was five and Suke was 


Come on, come 





“WELL, SANDERS, WHO HAVE YOU GOT THERE?” 


three ; and he was buried by the parish at 
Circester, and mother and us went on earnin’ 
the livin’ till mother got ulsters on the lungs, 
and died; and she says to us a long time 
back, ‘I’d like to lie where I was born, in 
Birchy Copse, out by Sir Robert’s, at Ashley- 
croft.’ So we 
done as she arst 
us; and, please, 
Sir Robert, you 
won’t send Suke 
and me to prison, 
sir. We never 
knew as _ there 
was any harm in 
it. Please, you 
won’t send us 
to prison, Sir 
Robert.” 

The Squire of 
Ashleycroft, ‘des- 
pite his brusque- 
ness, was one of 
the tenderest- 
hearted of men. 

“No, by gad! 
I'll not send you 
to prison, my 
lad,” he said, slap- 
ping his thigh. 
““You’ve broken 
the law of burial, 
and you have 
trespassed on my 
land; but you 
and your sister 
are the pluckiest 
little scamps 
I’ve ever seen or 
heard of, by 
George ! Sanders, 
I'll see what can be done in this matter. 
If possible, the body shall not be dis- 
turbed ; but there may be a lot of fuss 
about it. A Pagan interment in my wood! 
It’s an interesting bit of romance, in 
this grinding, dusty, materialized, vulgarized 
age. Take these remarkable children to 
the lodge, and see that they have supper 
and comfortable bcds. I'll get them into 
the County Orphanage. For the present, 
they shall stay here. Yes, by George, 
they're a couple of grand little wild 
Britons !” 
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HE human skin possesses 
great pictorial possibilities, as 
tattooing shows. But this 
article has nothing to do with 
tattooing. I. have seen a 
man with a map of Bulgaria 





on his back; another with the tortuous 
Danube printed as plainly between his 
shoulders as it is in an atlas; and still 


another with his name on the roof of his 
mouth. But there was no tattooing about it. 
Beautiful women have been known to have 


From a Photo. by) 


the mark of the cross or the imprint of a 
hand upon them—signs that in the olden 
time would have placed them amongst the 
chosen of God or the slaves of the devil. 
Yet, no witchcraft. The method by which it 
was done was simplicity itself, and, granted a 
proper epidermis and a specially susceptible 
nervous system, you will be able to make 
upon your own or somebody else’s body any 
signs, inscriptions, or marks which caprice or 
imagination may suggest. 

Look, for a moment, at the peaceful 
woman on this page, who carries on her 


Skin Writing. 


JEREMY 


INSCRIPTION ON THE HUMAN BACK. 





BROOME. 


One 
shudders at the thought of a respectable 
person going through the world with such a 
mark, even though clothes are worn over it. 
But it is not a permanent mark, and it was 
made purely for purposes of experiment. 
Such effects can be obtained by the simple 


back the stigma of a hated name. 


contact of certain skins with any blunt 
instrument—a pencil, the end of a pen, the 
tip of a finger-nail, or, indeed, with a 
broken match. The pressure varies, of 
course, in different cases, and the durability 


. 


(FP. Meheur, Paria. 





of the mark is relative. In the majority of 
cases, the phenomenon lasts for about half 
an hour, so that the photographer has plenty 
of time to get a permanent record of the 
inscription. Sometimes the marks last for 
two or three hours, and there have been 
cases where slight traces have been visible 
at the end of twenty-four hours. 

These marks do not appear the moment 
the instrument touches the skin. A _ note- 
worthy case of “dermographism ”—a term 
that explains itself, although the lexico- 
graphers define it in long and heavy Latin 
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words — was reported at the Cleveland 
Medical Society on June 14th, 1895, and 
it was several minutes before the inscription 
began to appear. ‘The man’s back, as may 
be seen from the illustration, was too short 
to tell the whole story of the experiment. A 
wooden match was used and lightly laid on. 
A few minutes after the tracing was made, a 
distinct swelling was noticeable, caused, it 
was reported, by the undue excitement in the 
tiny nerves which control the capillary supply 
of blood to the skin. The skin soon turned red, 
and awhite welt appeared where the match had 
made its path, the red holding its colour on 
each side of the ridge. In about ten minutes 
after the tracing 
was done, a 
photograph was 
taken, and the 
inscription soon 
began to subside 
and fade away. 
Other inscrip- 
tions were made 
on the back, also 
on the breast and 
arms, the writing 
standing out as 
plainly as on a 
sheet of paper. 
For a time the 
subject, whose 
name was John 
Miller, attracted 
considerable 
attention 
amongst the 
medical _fra- 
ternity, and was 
locally known as 
“the man with 
the autographic 
skin.” 

All parts of 
the body are not 
equally suscepti- 
ble to the touch 
of the marking 
instrument. The 
favourite spots 
for experiments 
are the breast 
and between the shoulders. Then comes the 
abdomen, then the face and arms. Such is 
the rule, but one experimenter has reported 
a case in which the writing was more pro- 
nounced on the face than on the rest of the 
body. I have already mentioned the man 
whose name was written on the roof of his 





JOHN MILLER, “THE AUTOGRAPHIC SKIN MAN.” 
From a Photo. by J. F. Ryder, Cleveland, Vhio. 
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mouth—a case remarkable in itself, but, for 
certain reasons, unadapted for illustration in 
this article. 

It is evident that such a phenomenon is 
nothing more or less than a cutaneous 
affection—which accounts for the attention 
given to it by medical men. One of the 
sreatest authorities on the subject is Doctor 
Toussaint Barthélemy, of the Saint Lazare 
Prison in Paris, to whom we are indebted 
for the use of our illustrations. Dr. 
Barthélemy has made hundreds of experi- 
ments on all sorts and conditions of men 
and women, and has reached the conclusion 
that no social condition is free from cases of 
dermographism. 
Hysterical _ per- 
sons are particu- 
larly sensitive, 
and upon them 
some of the best 
results have been 
obtained. 

Strange to say, 
although “skin 
writing” has not 
become widely 
known to the 
public, there are 
a few people who 
turn their know- 
ledge of it toa 
mean end. The 
French call these 
people “ stmu/a- 
teurs,” which is 
only another 
name for “fakirs.” 
The fakirs, know- 
ing that they 
possess theability 
of exciting their 
own skins in the 
manner already 
described, try to 
deceive the 
doctors in order 
to get free entry 
to the hospitals, 
and a delightful 
rest in bed. 
They have also 
tried to palm themselves off as “ wonders,” 
“mysterious skin men,” etc., etc. But the 
doctors are now too clever to allow them- 
selves to be deceived by any such means. 
Dr. Barthélemy told me of a case in which 
a “sick man” had come to grief, after 
having deceived several hospitals. By means 





























of the open end of a penholder and the end 
of a key he had been able to simulate several 
cutaneous diseases, and was so sharp at the 
practice that he knew in every case the best 
instrument with which to imitate the special 
symptoms of certain diseases. In fact, he 
ran the gamut of eruptions in order to get 
into the hospital beds, and when he was 


found out the doctors utilized him for 
experiments. Thus was evil turned into 
good. 


To return, however, to your own skin. 
If you cannot write upon that, it is very 
probable that you will be able to do it on 
your horse. Hysteria, so the doctors say, 
is common amongst members of the animal 
kingdom, particularly horses, dogs, cats, 
hares, deer, etc. An interesting experiment 


SKIN - WRITING. 
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The word “ bar” was then inscribed on the 
other flank, as shown in the illustration on 
this page. It took ten minutes for the 
mark to appear, and it lasted for half an 
hour. Nothing could more clearly show the 
reality of dermographism among horses than 
this photograph, although it was taken during 
a rain-storm. 

The most remarkable thing, however, about 
“skin writing ” is its analogy to the so-called 
“stigmatization” of the Middle Ages. This 
is a term applied to marks tattooed or 
branded on the person, and it is used with 
special reference to the infliction of wounds 
like those of Christ. We are all familiar 
with the story of St. Francis of Assisi, who, 
while meditating on the sufferings of our 
Saviour, was marked by Him with the five 





From a Photo. by) 


took place on a horse in 1892. A horse was 
chosen possessing a smooth skin and short 
hair. A finely meshed whip was snapped 
against his breast, and five minutes later a 
heavy mark, about the width of the thumb, 
was noticeable—a mark that could not be 
confounded with the veins of the animal. 
lhe word “Satan ”—a favourite inscription, 
the reason of which will be shown later—was 
inscribed on the horse’s flank. In nine 
minutes the inscription began to appear, and 
in forty minutes it had attained its intensity. 


ON A HORSE. 





(Dr. HB. Cain, Paria. 


wounds. St. Catherine of Siena, who was 
subject to hystero epileptic attacks, was like- 
wise stigmatized. She was said to have 
received from Christ Himself the mark of 
the Divine wounds, and on her forehead was 
the imprint of the crown of thorns. Since 
her time, more than ninety cases of stigmati- 
zation have been reported, the indispensable 
condition of such phenomena being, it seems, 
a profound penetration into the sufferings of 
Christ. 

These stigmatizations are now explained by 
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hypnotic suggestion. Char- 
cot and others in Paris have 
obtained by means of 
suggestion the effect of 
burning on the skin of hyp- 
notic subjects, and it is no 
longer open to doubt that 
the severe mental sufferings 
which the devotees of relli- 
gion passed through in olden 
days brought about these 
“miraculous ” skin _ phe- 
nomena. The study of 
dermographism has also 
brought about a remarkable 
change in our knowledge of 
the sorcery marks of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. It was then supposed 
that our hated enemy, the 
devil, was able to mark his 
own, and that the sign of the 


diaboli”) was a sufficient reason for pitiless 


condemnation to the stake. 


with horror at the number of poor suffering 
mortals who met violent death in this way. 


The mark of the devil was 
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THE HAND OF THE DEVIL AND THE 
SIGN OF THE CROSS. 


devil (“ sigt//um 


One looks back 
fully shown. 


usually a hand, 


THE SIGN OF THE DEVIL. 


a sharp, strong slap, and it may hurt. 
in a few minutes, under dermographic condi- 
tions, the mark of the hand will be beauti- 
It was by such methods that 
the remarkable photograph with which we 
close this article was made possible. 


and from an old book on the 
subject we reproduce a cut 
of such a hand, with a cross 
beneath. Exorcists sprang 
up, who were supposed to 
have power to combat the 
devil’s work and to drive 
away the hated symbols of 
satanic possession. Some- 
times, however, the exorcists 
laboured in vain, and the 
afflicted one was put to 
death. 

To-day it is easy for any 
hypnotist to make the devil’s 
stigma on the skin. You 
yourself may try it on your 
brother. Strike him on the 
back between his shoulders 
with the palm and open 
fingers of the hand. It needs 
But 
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Queer Conveyances. 


AANY people who have been 
} round the world have made a 
practice of writing up a diary 
every evening, and in these 
private journals, almost with- 
out exception, there will always 
be found remarks and comments on _ the 
various peculiar conveyances —passenger and 
otherwise — characteristic of each country 
visited. Now, many of these conveyances 
do not differ greatly from our own hansom 
cab; and, in regard to the drivers, there 
seems to be a family resemblance between 
them all over the globe. ‘The Paris cocher 
will drive you from the Nord Station to the 
Madeleine, and when at length you put to 
him the important query, “ Comdien?” he 
will probably reply with equal brevity, and 
the air of a martyr, 
“Quatre francs, 
cinguante” — at 
least twice the 
proper fare. 

Every traveller 
knows that the 
drivers of public 
vehicles in all 
quarters of the 
globe are noted, 
more or less, for 
the following char- 
acteristics: (1) 
Extortion on all 
possible occasions, 
and (2), an amaz- 
ingly quick _ per- 
ception of the 
stranger and the 
“ greenhorn.” 

Now, it occurred 
tothe present writer 
that a collection of photographs of many of the 
most picturesque conveyances of the world 
would prove interesting alike to the traveller 
and the “stay-at-home.” For this purpose 
he put himself in communication with Her 
Majesty’s Consuls in various parts of the 
world ; and as there does not exist a more 
courteous or more energetic body of men, 
he was quickly enabled to get together the 
unique set of photographs reproduced in 
this article. 

Vol. xiv.—68. 
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The very first illustration shows us what 
may virtually be termed the nationa: convey- 
ance of Japa, #e¢., the jinricksha. It will be 
seen that, as in many other countries, the 
motive power is a man—just an ordinary 
man. In this particular instance, however, 
the “locomotive” has an_ extraordinary 
uniform, if uniform it may be termed. On 
his head he wears an immense straw hat, 
somewhat like an inverted basin, and on his 
shoulders is seen a curious kind of cape, made 
of rough plaited straw. 

The human “moke” is a _ thing that 
imagination boggles at —particularly the 
imagination of the untravelled. The coolies, 
however, who draw the jinrickshas in Yoko- 
hama, Kobé, Kioto, and other large Japanese 
cities, need no pity. ‘They are as well up to 


THE JAPANESE JINRICKSHA. [ Photograph. 
their work and as used to it as any “ thick-set 
cob” ever advertised in the Daz/y Chronicle. 
The specimen seen in the foregoing photo- 
graph could comfortably do his twenty miles 
on end with the couple in his ’ricksha. ‘This 
vehicle, as one can see for oneself, is virtually 
a large edition of a child’s go-cart. The 
passengers usually carry gay sunshades ; but 
there is, besides, a movable hood somewhat 
like the hood of a dog-cart. 

The next peculiar conveyance 


to be 
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From a) PUBLIC CHAIR 


represented is the public chair as used in 
Hong Kong. This is simply a kind of box 
made of pieces of bamboo, and slung from 
two long slender poles. Inside is a bamboo 
and cane chair, and a light awning is supported 
overall. This isa particularly luxurious mode 
of travel, because the coolies get at the 
extreme end of the poles, thereby reducing 
the jolting to an extent almost unknown in 
any other form of transport. 

We next come to the “ push-push,” which 
is the ordinary street conveyance in Pondi- 
cherry. There are some things provided 
with a name which in itself is eloquently 
descriptive ; and the push-push is one of 
these. The vehicle is a kind of hybrid 
between a park-phaeton and an_ invalid- 
carriage. ‘The passenger himself is entirely 
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THE PONDICHERRY “ PUSH-PUSH.” 
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HONG KONG. [ Photograph. 
responsible for the steering. The two coolies 
expend all their energies on the propulsion 
of the vehicle. This is a strikingly pictur- 
esque mode of conveyance, and there is 
nothing quite like it anywhere else. ‘This 
photograph was taken by Messrs. Bourne 
and Sheppard, a firm of photographers whose 
fame extends throughout British India. 

The Pondicherry push-push has _ this 
advantage: that the stranger may steer him- 
self wherever he pleases, instead of being 
passively driven by an extortionate hireling ; 
and if his two coolies are well versed in the 
topography of the district, they may deliver 
descriptive and explanatory lectures over the 
passenger’s shoulder. 

We now pass to Madeira, which is repre- 
sented by two kinds of conveyances—the 
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bullock carro and the running carro. The 
first of these is depicted in the accompanying 
reproduction. Wheeled vehicles, it should be 
said here, are practically unknown in the island. 
The bullock carro, which is the mode of con- 
veyance ordinarily used on the more level 
roads, consists of a kind of basket-carriage 
body, mounted on light runners, and fitted with 
Cee-springs. There is an overhead canopy, 
besides curtains at the back and front. As 
a general rule, no great 
speed may ever be 
looked for where 
bullocks are the beasts 
of burden. There are, 
however, a hundred 
reasons why they are 
to be preferred before 
horses, mules, or asses 
in a semi-tropical and 
extremely hilly island 
like Madeira. Both of 
the photographs we 
reproduce were taken 
in Funchal, the beauti- 
ful capital. On the 
right-hand side in the 
first photograph is seen 
the entrance to one of 
the principal hotels. 
The second photo. 
depicts for us the run- 
ning carro, whose 
appearance at once 


suggests the sledge or 
the 


toboggan. The 
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building with the 
two cupolas which 
is seen over the 
trees in this photo- 
graph is the Mount 
Road Church, at 
Funchal. The tour- 
ist may walk up the 
hill if he wishes, or 
go up in a bullock 
carro, similar to the 
one seen in the 
preceding photo- 
graph. The con- 
veyance used in the 
descent, however, is 
the one here shown. 

Madeira being a 
Portuguese island, 
the coinage is de- 
cidedly _ peculiar ; 


(Photograph. and it would surely 
stagger even the 
most hardened London cabman to learn 


that the fare for a ride down the hill in a 
running carro is about 2,500 reis, a coin of 
infinitesimal value. 

Most of the roads in Funchal are composed 
of cobble stones, which the iron-shod runners 
of the various conveyances have worn quite 
flat and smooth. For this reason the running 
carros come down the hills at a perfectly 
appalling rate, but they are steered by the 
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From a Photo. by| TURKISH SEDAN-CHAIR. 

men inside with such dexterity—even round 
the sharpest corners—that the passengers 
need have no fear. 

A Turkish sedan-chair, such as is used in 
Constantinople, is depicted in the next illus- 
tration. This is a much weightier affair than 
the public chair of Hong Kong ; but, then, 
the porters of Constantinople are far more 
capable of dealing with heavy weights than the 
Chinese coolies. The present writer once 
saw two ‘Turkish porters negotiating an 
immense cottage piano on the Galata Bridge 
over the Bosphorus ; 
and their performance 
was evidently con- 
sidered such an 
ordinary matter that 
nobody took any 
notice of it. In the 
case of this sedan- 
chair, it will be noticed 
that the bearers grasp 
the poles as close to 
the chair itself as they 
possibly can.  Pro- 
bably they consider 
that this lightens the 
load. Anyone who 
stands near the 
arsenal at Tophané 
will see one after 
another of these 
sedan - chairs arrive 
with French or Eng 
lish passengers, only 
to be turned away 
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by suspicious officials. The bearers, 
of course, would never dream of 
telling the passenger that it is all 
but impossible to get into the arsenal. 
It must not be supposed, by the 
way, that these Turkish sedan-bearers 
are without any ingenious aid to 
assist them in longish journeys. 
Notice the straps depending from 
the men’s shoulders. These straps 
are made fast to the poles when a 
“fare” is inside, and in this way 
the strain upon the porters’ arms is 
very considerably lightened. 

The next photograph we repro- 
duce takes us to the Land of a 
Thousand Lakes — Finland. This 
photograph was specially taken in 
Helsingfors for our article. The 
pony, harness, and driver suggest 
Russia—as is but natural, seeing 








(1p. sas. that Finland is one of the Musco- 


vite Grand Duchies. The vehicle 
itself, however, is very like a Paris facre. 
There is one feature peculiar to the Finnish 
drosky, and that is a curious stay which 
stretches from the axle of the front wheel half- 
way up the shaft. “Cab” fares in Helsingfors 
are astonishingly low, but then living and 
everything else is very cheap all over Finland. 
This country, by the way, is being exploited 
by certain tourist agencies, and, no doubt, 
the time is not far distant when a trip to 
Abo and Helsingfors will be at least as 
common as a visit to Bergen or Stavanger. 
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DROSKY, AS USED IN FINLAND. 
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From a) A RUSSIAN SLEIGH, 
Next is seen a typical Russian sleigh, than 
which there is no more delightful conveyance 
in the world. This is the unanimous opinion 
of all who have ever glided swiftly along the 
ice-covered Nevski Prospekt, St. Petersburg. 
In summer time getting from place to place 
in the Russian capital is not a pleasant 
experience. 
the city are inconceivably bad, consisting 
mainly, apparently, of holes, hillocks, and 
ruts. Besides, the ordinary drosky-driver 
may be awarded the palm for wild and 
reckless driving, 
even over the 
heads of his Lon- 
don and Paris 
brethren. When 
winter comes, how- 
ever, Nature forms 
beautiful roads or 
her own—one vast 
expanse of hard, 
smooth, frozen 
snow, over which 
the sleighs glide at 
very high speed, 
the sense of exhil- 
aration being 
further heightened 
by the keen, pure 
air and the jangle 
of innumerable 
bells upon the 
horses’ harness. 
There has been 
in the past, and is 
yet likely to be for 
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The roads in many parts of «. 
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some time, much 
talk about Cuba; 
therefore the photo- 
graph of a Havana 
volante, which we 
are enabled to re- 
produce here, will 
probably be con- 
sidered of especial 
interest. We are 
greatly indebted for 
the photo. to Mr. 
Cecil Gosling, Her 
Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul in the Cuban 
capital. The vo/anie 
is a kind of dog- 
cart, mounted upon 
a pair of wheels 
placed very widely 
apart ; this arrange- 
ment doubtless pre- 
vents the capsizing of the conveyance when 
sharp corners are being negotiated at high 
speed. - One, two, or three horses are used, 
abreast or tandem, according to the nature of 
the country to be covered. The wealthy 
planter, or Spanish grandee, who lolls at his 
ease in the vo/ante need not trouble himself 
about the driving, even though he holds the 
reins. This is always seen to by the pic- 
turesque coolie who rides the leader. 

Another quarter of the world which lately 
came in for much attention is British Guiana, 


{ Photograph. 





“VOLANTE” OF HAVANA. (Photograph. 
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From a} CARRIAGE USED IN BRITISH GUIANA 


and we here reproduce a photograph of the 
national conveyance of that place. ‘There is 
something about the light build of this 
vehicle which suggests the American trotting 
sulky; and, altogether, the turn-out is far 
more luxurious than one would expect to 
find in remote Georgetown. Somewhat 
similar conveyances are found in Limon, 
Caracas, and other cities throughout the 
Central American Republics. In all cases 
the sun awning and blinds form a very 
important part in the construction of the 
vehicle ; but for the greater part of the year 
there is no earthly need for splash-boards. 

It has frequently been noticed that the 
bigger and more powerful an animal between 
the shafts may be, the less likely is that 
animal to have a large number of passengers 
behind him. We 
have all noticed 
magnificent cart 
horses, such as 
would delight the 
soul of Sir Walter 
Gilbey, drawing an 
empty cart contain- 
ing but one man, 
and he their driver. 
We have likewise 
noticed diminutive 
costers’ “ mokes ” 
coming across 
Waterloo Bridge 
with a load of 
humanity and vege- 
tables that would 
‘ive a plough-horse 
the stagyers. 

hese reflections “prom a] 
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are suggestea by 
the photograph of 
a Sicilian cart 
which lies before 
us as we write, 
and which is here 
reproduced. This 
is a springless 
vehicle, drawn by 
an elegant donkey. 
Three men (who 
ought to know 
better) and seven 
more or less pic- 
turesque children, 
of various ages, 
are behind this 
a same donkey -—a 
(Photograph. crowd which, at 
first glance, causes 
one to overlook the curious and elaborate 
decorations on the panels of the cart. Not 
the cart only, but also the wheels come in for 
their share of decoration; even the fellies 
and axle are carved, so as to harmonize with 
the body of the cart. It is difficult to 
imagine anything more picturesque than a 
long line of these beautifully decorated carts, 
filled with oranges or lemons, filing slowly 
through the streets of Palermo or Messina. 
Next is reproduced a local omnibus which 
plies between the suburbs of Lisbon. All 
things considered, this is a pretty good 
second, in the way of disproportionate load, 
to the Sicilian cart just described. 
The Portuguese, and many other peoples, 
do not use the horse-collar in their harness, 
considering (and very rightly) that this dis- 





A SICILIAN CART. [ Photograph. 
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figures the animal, especially about the 
shoulders. It will be seen that in the case 
of the local omnibus depicted in our photo- 
graph the breast-strap only is used. Stranger 
still, no bit is used, the rein being fastened to 
the strap which encircles the horse’s nose. 
This omnibus is a good stout vehicle, not 
unlike our two-wheeled brewers’ carts, but 
provided with folding steps, and some good 
substantial springs. The shafts, it will be 
noticed, are curiously short, the horse being, 
in fact, half-way out of them. Of course, with 
such a load as this, 
the unfortunate 
animal can only go 
at the veriest crawl. 

The natives of 
India are exceed- 
ingly conservative 
in the matter of 
customs, and it is 
on this account 
that we find so 
many primitive and 
picturesque con- 
veyances through- 
out that empire. 
The native Indian 
cart, depicted in 
the illustration here 
given, is just such 
a one as might be 
looked for in a 
museum of anthro- 
pology. It is ap- 
parently of the 
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OMNIBUS USED IN SUBURBS OF LISBON. 
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crudest home 
manufacture, even 


to the harness ; and 
it exists to-day pre- 
cisely as it existed 
in the days of the 
Mogul Emperors. 
This primitive cait 
is constructed ot 
rough wood, bam- 
boo, and hide ; and 
there is, of course, 
the inevitable 
canopy, in addition 
to a screen at the 
back which prevents 
the fierce rays of 
a torrid sun from 
injuring the pas- 
sengers’ spines. ‘The 
driver and his com- 
panion are as pic- 
turesque a couple as 
it would be possible to find in India ; and 
altogether the turn-out suggests an effort of an 
artist’s imagination rather than a matter-of-fact 
photograph taken from life. So quaint, indeed, 
are many of these native vehicles, that wealthy 
travellers, retired Civil servants, and others 
have been known to actually bring them over 
to England from India and place them in their 
country houses among the ordinary curios 
and éric-a-brac. 

Almost every province in India has its 
own particular kind of conveyance, ranging 


[ Photograph. 
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NATIVE INDIAN CART. 
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From a Photo, by) “ 
from the somewhat ordinary but luxurious 
equipage of the Lieutenant-Governor (to say 
nothing about the Viceroy) right down to the 
tiny vehicle drawn by pairs of zebus, or 
sacred dwarf oxen. 

The peculiar vehicle which next appears is 
known as the double bullock raikla of 
Madras. The vehicle resembles nothing so 
much as one of those trotting-traps which 
were seen very frequently at Alexandra Park 
some years ago. ‘That the bullocks come in 
for a good deal of flagellation is evident from 





From a Photo. by) 


the general demeanour of the driver ; and it 
will be seen that the off-side animal has 
part of the rein passing through his nose. 
This same raikla is a good deal faster 
than the average bullock-cart one sees on 
the Continent of Europe ; in fact, the driver 
of the raikla is very frequently used as a 
kind of express messenger, on which occa- 


DOUBLE BULLOCK RAIKLA ” OF MADRAS. 


AN INDIAN CARRIAGE AND PAIR. [Bourne & Sheppard. 
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sion he and his 
bullocks are 
something of a 
menace to life and 
limb. At such 
times the man is 
seen balancing 
himself on the 
pole, ore Blondin, 
and flogging both 
animals, with mag- 
nificent —imparti- 
ality, into a wild 
gallop. Altogether 
the turn-out is as 
different as pos- 
sible from the 
vehicle that 
figures in the 
next _ illustration. 
This may be 
termed an Indian carriage and pair. 

Now, this carriage at once suggests the 
travelling menagerie. Who has not seen 
those huge cages of birds and beasts, 
lumbering along the country roads in 
England? In this case, however, the 
“menagerie” consists mainly of the driver’s 
womenkind and children. The _ bullocks, 
yoked together, and driven by the nose, 
rather resemble those immense sleepy 
brutes one sees in the streets of Lucerne. 
As a rule, they are capable of little more 


(Bourne & Sheppard. 





than a steady walk. All round the caravan 
shown in the illustration are sun-blinds, 
which are let down in the heat of the day, 
but may be drawn up when required. 

Yet another raikla or native Indian cart is 
shown in the photograph next reproduced. 
A very different breed of oxen is now seen ; 
and a notable feature of this cart is the 
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shelter provided for the driver against the 
sun. It will also be seen that this is a 
passenger-cart, a fact demonstrated by the 
presence of springs. The oxen in this 
instance can trot at a respectable pace, but 
are seldom called upon to do so, for the 
excellent reason that the roads are not exactly 
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ing a number of 
veiled women to the 
cemetery in one of 
the country dis- 
tricts. The high 
body of the carri- 
age is mounted 
upon. four rough 
wheels, after the 
manner of our own 
springless timber 
waggons. Further- 
more, it will be 
noticed that the 
vehicle is not 
driven, but merely 
led by a young 
Turk. The absence 
of reins will im- 
mediately be de- 
(Bourne @ Sheppara. tected by the ob- 

- servant. Practically, 
this very picturesque carriage may be termed a 
Turkish mourning carriage ; notice the black 
panels with their foliated decorations, and 
the extraordinary number of tassels sus- 
pended over the backs of the bullocks. 
The doleful Turk walking beside the carriage 
might well pass for one of the mutes. 
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like Regent Street or the Champs Elysées, 
nor is the internal economy of the cart such 
as would find favour in Long Acre. In other 
words, the passengers would be jolted intoler- 
ably. were the oxen called upon to break into 
a gallop. 

A truly gorgeous equipage next bursts upon 
our sight. This is a Turkish bullock-cart of 
a highly ornate description, and it is convey- 
Vol. xiv.—69. 


MOURNING CARRIAGE USED IN COUNTRY PARTS OF TURKEY. 
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A decidedly peculiar and striking equipage 
is the Indian camel-carriage shown in our 
next reproduction. The carriage itself is 
a quaint kind of brougham, which, one 
imagines, is exceedingly dark inside. The 
utility of the footman behind is not par- 
ticularly obvious; but one is utterly at 
a loss to know why there should be a 
coachman mounted on the box, when 








A CAMEL-BROUGHAM. 


each camel has a driver of its own, who 
looks as if he would stand no nonsense 
from the most “cussed” beast in crea- 
tion. This conveyance, of course, makes 


excellent speed, and maintains it for very 
long distances. The harness is certainly 
a little bit involved and complex; and 
altogether one marvels that the British 
“Raj.” should not be able to procure a more 
likely vehicle than this to take him round the 
country. 

But if the camel-brougham is an im- 
posing vehicle, what shall be said of the 
State carriage of the Begum of Bhopal, 
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STATE CARRIAGE OF THE BEGUM OF BHOPAL. 
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which forms a 
worthy conclusion 
to this article? 
Cut off the four 
camels and their 
lifeguardsmen - like 
postilions, and you 
have a vehicle 
resembling the 
ordinary covered 
char-a-bancs that 
ply between Cam- 
berwell and Epp- 
ing Forest. The 
venerable __gentle- 
man who stands 
at the camels’ 
heads, and the 
attendant at the 
side of the carriage 
—(who suggests 
one of the Queen’s 
Highland attendants)—these lend a distinctive 
air to the equipage, and add materially to 
the imposing effect produced by the four 
immense camels and their outriders. Many 
Indian officials will doubtless remember 
this carriage, which was probably sent to 
meet them at the nearest railway station on 
the occasion of their visit to the Begum. 
Certainly one of the most extraordinary sights 
conceivable is this char-d-bancs, as it sweeps 
along the dusty roads at ten miles an hour, 
each driver or postilion having his hands 
exceedingly full with the management of his 
own particular camel. 


[Bourne & Saeppard, 
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NCE upon a time, a King and 
Queen had a daughter, who 
was the shyest Princess that 
ever lived. She could not 
look at anyone without blush- 

; ing, and if anyone spoke to 
her, she began to cry. 

Her father and mother tried every remedy 
to cure her, but instead of improving, she 
seemed to grow gradually worse. The people 
called her shyness the Princess’s unfortunate 
infirmity, and said she must have been 
bewitched at her birth. 

The unhappy maiden took no pleasure in 
her life; indeed, every day it became a 
greater punishment to her. If such a thing 
had been permitted, she would have shut 
herself up ina dark room, so that no one 
could behold her blushes. Truly, the most 
ardent wish that she had on earth was to 
hide herself away from her fellow-c:eatures. 

Yet it must not be imagined, from what 
has been said, that the Princess Bashful was 
not pleasant to look upon. So far was this 
from being the case, that even the critical 
Court ladies were sometimes heard to admit 
that their Princess was not without beauty, of 
a certain kind. 

Bashful’s face was like a flower of apple- 
blossom, that has newly opened, and which 
still retains its dewy paleness, with the 
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faintest tinge of pink. Her eyes, when they 
were not lowered, shone like violet-blue stars 
from out a cloud of glistening golden hair. 
And with this wonderful hair, which rippled 
down until it reached the ground, she had 
been known, on more than one occasion, to 
veil her blushes. 

It was a face that all men must have 
admired, had they been lucky enough to 
obtain a glimpse of it. But the Princess 
could never be persuaded to show herself at 
any of the high Court functions, and if a 
courtier happened to be anywhere about, she 
would invariably run away at his approach. 
This was one reason why the ladies thought 
so highly of her good sense; for, if the 
Princess had chosen, she might have thrown 
them all completely into the shade. 

When her twenty-first birthday drew near, 
the King and the -Queen, and the whole 
Court, decided that it -was quite time for 
the Princess to marry. Therefore a Cabinet 
Council was held, in order to discuss the 
important question, from which every one 
came away with a severe headache. But as 
a result, the King issued a proclamation, on 
the following day, that the Prince who 
succeeded in curing his daughter of her 
shyness should, without fail, become her 
husband. 

So soon as Bashful heard of what had 
taken place, she withdrew into still stricter 
retirement, and spent her days and nights in 
continual weeping. 
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“By crying, I shall grow as ugly as 
possible,” she said to herself; “and then, no 
one will care to marry me.” 

Meanwhile the King’s edict travelled far 
and wide, and a rumour soon spread that no 
fewer than five Princes had at once set out for 
the palace. Each of these Princes ruled 
over a large kingdom, and was considered 
altogether suitable to mate with the Princess, 
So there were great preparations made on 
every side, in order to receive the illus- 
trious visitors with 
due honour. But 
the courtiers, each 
of whom secretly 
adored the miser- 
able Princess, were 
already consumed 
with jealousy; while 
the ladies, who 
hoped that the re- 
jected Princes might 
console themselves 
by choosing one of 
them instead, whis- 
pered to each other 
that they were dying 
of curiosity. 

On the day follow- 
ing the arrival of the 
Princes the Princess 
Bashful would come 
of age, when each 
Prince would be re- 
quired, successively, 
to come forward and 
put his method to 
the test. Whichever 
of them could then 
prevail on the Prin- 
cess to speak to him 
should be granted 
another trial. 

Every sort of 
argument was used to induce the Princess to 
be present at her birthday reception. But it 
was not until the actual morning had dawned 
that she agreed to survey the Princes, upon 
the condition that she herself might remain 
in concealment. 

Alas! how swollen were poor Bashful’s 
eyes! And as for her throat, it had become 
parched and burning, owing to the salt brine 
from her tears 

The only creature the lonely maiden ever 
confided in Was a handsome Brazilian parrot, 
whose cage hung in her room. This bird 
was over a hundred years old, but: still 
enjoyed perfect health; for he had never 





“*cHEER UP!’ SHRIEKED THE PARROT. ‘DON'T FRET!'” 


been allowed to touch a morsel of parsley, 
and his food was always cold, not hot. 

“Oh, dear me! I feel worse than ever I 
did before,” sighed the Princess, as she stood 
in her turret chamber, with the parrot perched 
upon her finger. 

“ Cheer up !” shrieked the parrot. “ Don’t 
fret!” 

But though he did his best to console his 
beloved mistress, she knew perfectly well that 
however bitterly she might repent of her 
promise, yet a born 
Princess is bound to 
keep her word. 

At mid-day the 
King and Queen 
were seated on their 
thrones in the Hali 
of Audience, and 
the Court had mus- 
tered in full force. 
The Princess was 
also on the dais, 
though hidden from 
view by a large 
screen of the finest 
Japanese workman- 
ship. 

Then a trumpet 
was blown, loud and 
long, and the first 
Prince advanced 
with a bold and 
confident air. 

“ The following is 
my suggestion,” he 
stated, arrogantly. 
“Let the Princess 
be informed that the 
handsomest man in 
the world has come 
to woo her. This 
will immediately 
inspire her with the 
wish to look upon me. She will then admire 
me, to such an extent, that she will certainly 
speak to me. So shall I win my suit.” 

“The Princess Bashful has already seen 
you,” repiied the King, somewhat haughtily ; 
“if she feels tempted to speak to the hand- 
somest man in the world, she will doubtless 
come forth.” 

A dead silence reigned throughout the 
hall, so that you might have heard -a pin 
drop. But the Princess gave no sign. 

“Tt is enough,” was the King’s verdict. 
“If that is your plan, sire, it has failed. Let 
the next competitor be summoned.” 

The Prince who now appeared was of a 
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cheerful and merry cast of countenance. The 
idea of possible failure had evidently never 
entered his head. 

“We must have music,” he said, gaily, “ so 
that I may dance before the Princess. My 
dancing is considered a most admirable per- 
formance. When the Princess watches me, 
she will soon be seized with a longing to join 
me. While we are dancing together, I shall 
speak to her, and you can make your 
minds easy that 
she will answer 
me.” 

“The Princess 
is observing you at 
present,” was the 
King’s ready re- 
joinder. “ There- 
fore, let the 
musicians strike 
up.” 

So the music 
began, and the 
Prince danced. 
He went on, and 
on, until his legs 
seemed to be fly- 
ing off, in all direc- 
tions, and his head 
grew dizzy with 
spinning round. 
Everyone was 
thoroughly worn 
out with watching 
the extraordinary 
capers that he cut. 
But the Princess 
took no notice of 
him whatsoever. 

“Stop!” cried 
the King, at length. 
“Stop at once, or 
we shall all go 
mad. The Prin- 
cess will not 
bestow her favour 
upon a mounte- 
bank.” 

Thus the second 
Prince was forced 
to confess himself 
beaten. But he quitted the hall, whistling 
audibly, as if to prove to the company that 
he did not care a jot. 

Now, the third aspirant was a man of 
maturer aspect, with a shrewd expression and 
a dignified carriage. 

“My scheme,” he informed them, “cannot 
possibly admit of failure. Only, before I 
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reveal it, the Princess must permit me to take 
a look at her. If she is behind that screen, 
as I suppose, will you kind!y remove it? Or 
better still, allow me for a moment to peep 
behind the screen.” 

But here there came a distinct rustle of 
silken draperies. It was evident that the 
Princess Bashful had fled by the door near 
which she had stationed herself, in case of 
any sudden alarm. 


4 
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* EXTRAORDINARY CAPERS.” 


“No such. stipulation was in the contract,” 
returned the King, and his tones expressed 
considerable annoyance. “If you cannot 
make up your mind to take the Princess on 
trust, you are not worthy of her. Conse- 
quently, sir, I must request you to with- 
draw.” 

So the third Prince stalked off, with a 
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majestic and injured manner. Upon which 
one of the Court ladies was dispatched at 
once to bring back the truant Princess. 

It was the fourth Prince’s turn to draw 
leisurely to the front, for this one had the 
pensive, abstracted bearing of a student. 

“* My proposal is,” he began, in measured 
“that the Princess should wear a 
mask. If no one can look at her, she will 
gain courage and independence. Slowly, 
but surely, she will become accustomed to 
mix with her fellow-creatures. Here is a 
mask which I have brought with me, for the 
purpose. Ifthe Princess can be persuaded 
to put it on, I feel sure that she will answer 
me when I address her.” 

“ Not so bad,” remarked the King, more 
hopefully. ‘* However, it is for the Princess 
to decide. If she will test the experiment let 
her give a cough, and the mask will be 
handed to her without delay.” 

But Bashful remained still silent, and no 
wonder! Had it been a beautiful mask, she 
might perhaps have complied with such a 
request. But how could she submit to 
transform her loveliness into ugliness ? 

Things were going very badly, thought the 
Queen. Her glance was full of sadness, and 
the King frowned ominously. For only one 
Prince was left to try his luck, and what 
likelihood did there seem that he would fare 
any better than the others had done? 

He advanced very quietly to the front, and 
without any display of any kind. He 
appeared so brave, and yet so modest, it 
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inspired one with confidence merely to look 
at him. 

“Your Majesty,” he began, with diffidence, 
“] should like to tell. you a story, but in 
order not to weary you I will make it as short 
as possible. A Prince was once dreadfully 
in love with a Princess—only, for certain 
reasons, he was not able to declare his love. 
First of all, he had never seen her, nor was 
it at all probable that he would ever have 
the chance. Itis true that he might have 
sent her a message, but then he loved her 
too dearly to run the risk of causing her tears 
to flow when she received it. 

“So, for a long time, the Prince had to 
content himself with thinking and dreaming 
of the maiden, who, for him, was the only 
one in existence. He gave up the hunting, 
which was his favourite pastime. All night 
he lay awake, so that he might have more 
leisure to cherish her in his heart. Day after 
day he waited patiently, until at last the 
opportunity offered itself when he could 
travel to the palace where she lived. 

* And now comes the strangest part of my 
story. The Princess was very beautiful—but 
that was not the reason why he loved her. 
This is a riddle, and you must all try to guess 
it. Why do I love the Princess?” 

Here the King and Queen conversed 
together in low tones. The courtiers shook 
their heads to give vent to their displeasure ; 
but the ladies giggled and cast admiring 
glances at the last competitor. 

The Prince’s eyes, however, were fixed 
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upon the ground. His countenance had 
grown very pale and anxious. 

Now, the Princess was watching him all 
the time through a small, round hole which 
had been pierced in the screen beforehand 
She had been feeling very weary of the whole 
affair; but, upon perceiving the Prince’s 
troubled mien, Bashful smiled to herself, 
while her cheeks were mantled with blushes. 

“ Do you give it up?” he asked, at length, 
after quite ten minutes had elapsed. 

Then they were all obliged to own that 
the riddle was too deep for them. 

“Why do I love the Princess?” repeated 
the Prince. ‘“ Because of her shyness.” 

No one spoke. Fear and trembling were 
written on every face, because it was for- 
bidden at the palace that anyone should 
refer to the Princess’s unfortunate infirmity. 
But, suddenly, they were startled beyond 
measure by a delicious peal of low, rippling, 
girlish laughter. It came from behind the 
screen, and it was curious, the expression of 
relief that immediately spread over the 
countenances of all present. For, strange 
as it may sound, this was absolutely the first 
occasion on which the Princess Bashful had 
ever been known to laugh. 

But still greater was the sense of reiief 
that stole over the maiden herself. All at 
once it seemed as if her shyness had ceased 
to become a bugbear to her. Nay, it ‘was 
even something to be loved for. What a 
new and delightful idea ! 

“That is good to hear,” said the Prince, 
in his most cheery voice. “Can’t you do it 
again ?” 

At this request, Bashful was so inde- 
scribably tickled, that she actually gave 
another laugh, louder and longer than the 
first. And, oh! what an inestimable amount 
of good it did her! The cobwebs seemed 
to be clearing away from her brain, in the 
same way as the mists are dispelled by the 
rising of the sun. She had never felt so 
light-hearted in her life. 

Carried away by his excitement, the King 
started up from his throne. 

“She has laughed,” he pronounced, with 
gladness, “and laughter is surely a part of 
speech. Let the Prince return hither to- 
morrow at the same hour; and may his 
efforts be crowned with success ! ” 

So the Court was adjourned until the 
following day, the courtiers dispersing in a 
most unenviable frame of mind. “Why 
could we not have thought of this remedy 
ourselves ?” they asked one another, sourly. 

The Princess hied to her chamber as fast 
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as her legs would carry her, for she felt 
utterly bewildered at the change that was 
rapidly taking place in her constitution. 

As the hour of trial approached, the Prince 
grew terribly nervous. When the Court had 
assembled in the Hall of Audience, and the 
trumpet sounded as usual, he walked boldly 
enough to the front. But his face was 
deadly pale, and it was quite easy to perceive 
that the matter now at stake had become 
tor him a question of life or death. 

The Princess had already taken-up her 
position behind the screen, and everyone was 
on the alert. 

“We are now ready,” the King declared, 
“to hear what Prince Valiant has to say for 
himself.” 

“Your Majesty,” stammered the Prince, 
“it consists of another riddle.” And _ not- 
withstanding all his efforts to the contrary, 
the poor youth presented a picture of most 
pitiable dejection. 

“ Proceed !” commanded the King, though 
in more kindly accents. 

“How can I succeed in winning the 
Princess ?” 

The Prince now spoke clearly, and held 
himself very erect, haying indeed resolved to 
meet failure itself in the way that a brave 
knight should do. 

Of course, no one made any attempt to 
solve the riddle. It touched, just as the first 
had done, upon much too delicate ground. 

“We give it up,” said the King, at length, 
acting as spokesman for the rest 

“The Princess will tell you the answer 
herself,” murmured the Prince, doffing his 
hat, and falling on one knee. 

This was a turn in the tide of events which 
caused universal disappointment. The King’s 
brow swiftly clouded over again. Tears 
rushed into the Queen’s eyes, and a sob rose 
in her throat. Yesterday all had promised 
to go so well, but now there seemed to have 
come an end to everything. 

So spoke the Prince, and continued kneel- 
ing, until the King was on the point of 
bidding him rise and go forth. But just as 
he began to despair a wonderful thing 
happened. There was a movement behind 
the screen which caused it to shake slightly. 
Another moment, and out stepped the 
Princess Bashful, who looked enchantingly 
fair and sweetly gracious. 

She was clad in a robe of wondrous blue- 
green that shimmered like the waves of the 
sea. Her bright eyes sparkled like dew- 
drops through their tears, and her hair fell 
round her in a golden shower. 
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The Prince bent still’ lower before her, 
shading his eyes with his hand, as if the 
vision of so much beauty had dazzled them. 

3ut a white hand was outstretched to raise 
him from the ground. ‘Then, as everybody 
remained speechless’ with surprise, it was 
the Princess Bashful who addressed him 
first. 

“Prince Valiant,” she said, and her voice 
resembled the sound of the evening breeze 
when it plays over the surface of the running 
water, “I have been told of all the great and 
generous deeds you have performed. I have 
been assured that you love me truly. But 
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how can that be, when you had neyer séen 
me?” 

“Tt was because in my own land,” said 
the Prince, “‘I had been told how shy you 
were.” 

Whereupon the Princess laughed right 
merrily. And though her blushes rose fast 
and furious, they no longer distressed her as 
of old; and the Prince came forward and 
kissed both her hands. 

Then the King gave out that as the 
Princess Bashful was cured of her shyness, 
the marriage should take place on the 
morrow. 

























CIENTISTS call him an 
<A arboreal anthropoid ape, but 
the people call him Joe. He 
is not a particularly handsome 
insect, and at times there is 

a slight Celtic suggestiveness 
about his mouth, but he is immensely 
popular, and thousands of American school 
children who have been invited to his 
receptions, to say nothing of the learned 
college professors who have studied him in 
the interests of science from his head to his 
prehensile appendage, think there never was 
a monkey that could 
touch him. He can, 
in fact, do almost 
anything that a 
human being can do 
except talk, and there 
are people who think 
that this, in itself, is 
a veritable virtue. 

A full account of 
Joe’s daily doings 
would be a mere 
catalogue of all the 
things that other 
gentlemen do. He 
sleeps in bed just like 
any human being, 
and, in the poetical 
language of one of his 
friends, he “dreams 
of the days when he 
pulled the tail-feathers 
outof the multi- 
coloured parrots in 
the land of his birth.” 
He knows when to 
sleep on his back and 
when to turn over on his right or left side. 
When awake he stretches and yawns, and 
then, like lots of others, he pleads mutely 
for “just a second more,” and drops off 
quickly into his “beauty sleep.” Finally, 
he leaves his couch, discards his pyjamas, 
and takes his morning bath. He does it all 
himself, and spurns assistance offered by 
any interfering mortal. These are but a few 
of his accomplishments, as our pictures 
show, and they have been acquired simply 
by imitation. Monkeys have always been a 
subject of serious study by learned men, 
Vol. xiv.—60 . 


An Educated Monkey. 





JOE. 
From a Photo. by Browning, Portland, Oregon. 


from Darwin down, and their imitative 
faculty has been a source of constant sur- 
prise.. A short time ago Joe was invited by 
Professor William James, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, to give an exhibition of his intelli- 
gence before a few invited guests, among 
whom were a professor of fine arts, a philoso- 
pher, a theologian, and a_ professor of 
Christian morals. The exhibition was a huge 
success. When Professor James whistled, Joe 
puckered-up his lips and made a rude 
attempt to produce the sound. Then a toy 
snake was wriggled in front of him, and 
Joe exhibited great 
terror, throwing him- 
self frantically into 
the arms of his 
keeper. To ascertain 
whether he really 
recognised the object 
as a snake, a piece of 
rubber hose of the 
same size and flexi- 
bility was displayed 
before him, but this 
he regarded with the 
utmost composure, 
and, baby-like, tried 
to put it in his mouth. 

The _ professors 
then tried Joe with 
an electric bell, rung 
by pressing a button. 
The monkey was 
seated on a small 
table and the bell 
was placed on the 
floor, just out of his 
sight. ‘Then a small 
board with the 
button attached was placed before him 
and the bell was rung. Joe was im- 
mediately interested. He listened to the 
sound and watched the button with grave 
curiosity, but his primitive brain could not at 
once grasp the relation of cause and effect, 
the perception of which is generally supposed 
to be an attribute of man alone. After 
sevetal demonstrations, however, Joe began 
to see vaguely that the button had something 
to do with the noise under the table. He 
now tried-to pull the button out, then he 
twisted it, and finally pressed it. The bell 
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and a coat. Then, witha knowing air, he 
puts on his shoes, laces them with able 
fingers, and is ready to appear in public. 
This operation takes some time, of course, 
for Joe has a way of stopping to admire 
himself in his Sunday togs, and of curiously 
examining the materials of which his raiment 
is made, which sometimes exasperates his 
long-suffering keeper. 

His preliminary toilet being finished, Joe 
orders in his breakfast. He now shines 
effulgent. Every bit a gentleman, he hasa 
serviette regularly provided, and he wields 
his knife and fork as if Dame Nature had 
never given him claws. Indeed, he never so 
far forgets himself as to use his hands, except 
when eating nuts or certain kinds of fruit, 





JOR AT BREAKFAST. 
From a Photo. by Jones & Kennett, San Franciaco 


rang out, and Joe nearly fell off the table in 
his anxiety to see the sound beneath. A 
plaster cast of one of his species was then put 
before him. Joe recognised it, fondled it 
lovingly, and then tasted one of its ears, as 
if in proof of his affection. 

When Joe finishes his morning ablutions, 
he puts on his trousers, a flannel undershirt, 





ON THE DOWNWARD PATH. 
From a Photo. by Browning, Portland, Oregon 


and the books on etiquette graciously allow 
such a privilege, even to monkeys. 

When Joe writes, he does it with the 
superfluity of troubled thought and manual 
effort characteristic of a spring poet. He 
seats himself at the table, with the ink-pad 
before him, and arranges the virgin sheet with 
a precision that convulses his audience. 

“Write me a letter,” says the keeper, and 
Joe laboriously sets to work. The result is 
a curious collection of Simian hieroglyphics 
which may be understood in the forests of 
Borneo, but not in ignorant America. When 
the letter is finished, the keeper tells Joe to 
sign his name, which Joe does in big black 
letters. “Now dot your i’s,” adds the 
keeper, and the monkey, by a clever stroke, 
drops a huge blot of ink above the middle 








JOR WRITES A LETTER 
From a Photo. by Browning, Portland, Oregon 

















letter of his 
name with the 
satisfied air of 
a sign - painter, 
to the intense 
delight of the 
children in the 
audience. 

With his meals 
he takes a glass of 
beer or whisky, or 
a cocktail, and en 
joys his appetizer. 
He clutches his 
bottle of ‘‘Old 
Crow” with the avidity of 
an old toper, and a look 
on his almost human face 
as if he foresaw the 
drunkard’s doom. Joe 
also enjoys a quiet smoke, 
and it makes little differ- 
ence whether it is a cigar, 
pipe, or cigarette, as long 
as it is tobacco. He puts 
the cigar between his lips, 
takes a match, lights it on 
the box, and then puffs 
with relish. So far as is 
known, Joe is the only 
monkey able to 
light a match and :: 
putittoits proper | 
use. 

One of the 
cleverest of Joe’s 
accomplishments 
is his make-up as 
a bricklayer’s 
helper. With gor- 
geous. pink 
whiskers, which 
he adjusts him- 
self, his trusty 
pipe, and his 
workman’s _cos- 
tume, he looksthe 
typical labourer. 
Joe then grasps 
his hod, loads it 
with miniature 
bricks, and as- 
cends a_ ladder 
with astonishing 
naturalness and 
slowness, just as 
if he were paid 
to do it by a 
contractor. He 

















































AN EDUCATED MONKEY. 


From a) JOE AS A HOD-CARRIER. [ Photo. 





JOE, THE BOBBY. 
From a Photo. by Elmer Chickering, Boston, 
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stops every few minutes to look round and 
puff his pipe, and finally reaches his destina- 
tion safe and sound. 

A noteworthy quality in Joe is that he is 
just as interesting in his leisure moments as 
he is when on exhibition. 
poseur. When not on exhibition he 
is very much like a child, and, while 
amusing himself, he is always amus- 
ing others. 
among his playthings, and tries to 
put everything in his mouth. 

As a policeman Joe is not a pic- 


He is no stage 


He sits on the floor 


turesque success, but he 
dearly loves to put on the 
familiar helmet and uni- 
form of the American 
“bobby.” If truth must 
be told, there are at least 
half-a-dozen policemen in 
New York City who would 
be easily mistaken for Joe, 
if it were not that they 
manage their arms and 
legs better than Joe does. 
This celebrated monkey 
gives his keeper little 
trouble, although at times 
his obstinacy is equal to 
that of his cousin-german 
the mule. He 

——~—=_~—séo seems: to realize 
that his keeper’s 
financial success 
and his own wel- 
fare depend on 
his own behav- 
iour, and, except 
when other 
animals approach 
him with hostile 
intent, he is very 
mild and gentle. 
His travels 
through the 
United States 
have been exten- 
sive, reaching 
from San Fran- 
cisco to Boston. 
In the latter city 
he was lately ex- 
hibited for some 
months, and 
nearly every 
child in the city 
made his ac- 
quaintance at 
the “Zoo”—a 
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well-known “dime 
museum.” 

Joe finds recrea 
tion on the wheel, in 
accordance with the 
dictates of fashion. 
He rides well, and 
never was known to 
“scorch.” Of course, 
his bicycling per- 
formances are con- 
fined to the museum, 
for if he got out on 
the street, he would 
be run in with 
celerity by the con- 
scientious police. It 
was some time before 
Joe got accustomed 
to the brake on his 
wheel, and the bell 
still bothers him. No 
one would deny — 
and our illustration 
supports the _ state- 
ment—that Joe is a 
picture of grace on 
the wheel; and it 


monkeys of the United States have one 
and all lost their hearts to him since they 
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JOE ON HIS WHEEL. 
From a Photo. by Jones & Kennett, San Francisco. 


is said that the lady- 


first saw him on his nickel “ mount.” peace. 





his brawny, hairy 


When night comes, 
Joe is tired. Exhibi- 
tions are all very well 
in their way, but no 
conscientious monkey 
can stand it for 
twenty - four hours. 
Accordingly, Joe 


‘longs for his bed 


after a hard day’s 
work. He has a quiet 
smoke and takes a 
little “night-cap” in 
the manner of man, 
and rapidly dons his 
pyjamas. His bed is 
a small iron contriv- 
ance with the mattress 
close to the floor. 
Repeated use, and a 
slight ignorance of 
the proper treatment 
which should be 
accorded to a bed, 
have made the frame- 
work a little shaky. 
Joe guards against 


accident by clutching ‘the head-piece with 
hand, and, with his 
pipe in the other, prepares for a night of 





From a Photo. 


by) JOE IN BED. 


(Elmer Chickering, Boston. 
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A LION-TIGER. 

This is the only lion- 
tiger ever known. It 
was born in a me- 
nagerie at Tirlemont, 
near Louvain, on its 
way from Germany to 
Brussels. The mother 
was a tigress. It only 
lived a few days, and 
it is thought the mother 
killed it. Its eyes were 
open at birth, a peculi- 
arity of lion-cubs. The 
lion-tiger resembles 
neither of its parents, 
but seems to be a 
species apart. It was 
brought dead to the 


Museum of the University of Louvain ; and the photo. was 
sent us by M. Gustave Gilson, Director of the Zoological 
Institute at Louvain University. Dr. Gilson wishes to sell 
this unique specimen for not less than £50, which sum 
would provide articles more necessary to an academic 
institution than curiosities. The AN INDIAN CENSUS PAPER. 
lion-tiger is forty centimétres 
long from nose to root of tail. 





















IVORY CURIOS. 


Photo. sent in by the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Staight and Co., of Feltham, Mid- 
dlesex. On the left is seen a spear-head 
embedded in part of a tusk. This now 
belongs to Dulwich College. A native rarely 
sends his spear more than }in. into a tusk. 
This spear, however, hit the tusk high up 
in the hollcw where it is thin, and then 
glancing against the other side, slid down 
the nerve and wedged itself in the ‘‘ solid.” 
Messrs. Staight consider that ‘‘ to form this 
curious disease,” the spear must have been 
in the tusk at least fifty years—while the 
elephant was alive. Externally, the tusk 
was so perfect, that a Sheffield firm bought 
it. The next specimen shows bullet marks. 
The bullets must have been in the tusk some 
fifteen years before the elephant’s death. 
They were probably nickel-coated, and fired 
from a modern weapon. Ordinary lead 
bullets ‘‘ spread” and do not penetrate far. 
Messrs. Staight have heard of gold and 
silver bullets found in tusks. These have 
been fired by native kings, the idea being 
that bullets of precious metal cannot miss 











Curtosities. 






















































their aim. The objects seen on the right are 
lumps of lead, stone, rubber, etc., which the 
wily natives stuff into hollow tusks in order 
to increase the weight. 





This symbuvlical census paper of an Indian band { 
was drawn and given in to an agent by Nago-nabe, a 
Chippewa Indian, during 
the progress of the annuity 
payment in 1849. It 
represents in pictographic 
characters each family in 
the band by its name and 
numbers. Thus Fig. 2 
denotes a man shooting at 
amark; No. 5, a catfish ; 

No. 8, a beaver skin ; No. ' 
9, the sun; No. 13, an 
eagle ; No. 14, a snake; 
No. 22, a buffalo, and so 
on. The marks in each di- 
vision indicate the number 
of persons in each family. 
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THE SMALLEST 

CHURCH IN ENGLAND, 

Within an easy walk of 
Ventnor, and close to the 
Royal National Cottage 
Hospital for Consumptives, 
is the quaint little Church 
of St. Lawrence, depicted 
in the accompanying illus- 
tration. It was restored 
by the late Lord Yar- 
borough, who enlarged the 
chancel by toft., and 
added a new porch and 
bell-turret. The present 
dimensions are: length, 
30ft. ; height to the eaves, 
6ft.; and breadth, 12ft. 
A new parish church 
built from the designs of 
Sir Gilbert Scott is now 
used for public service 


KEY OF LOCH LEVEN CASTLE. 

Found in the lake, and supposed to have been 
the one thrown in by the young Douglas when 
Mary Queen of Scots made her escape. The key 
was originally in the possession of William Ham- 
per, Esq., who presented it to Sir Walter Scott, 
having first had an engraving made of it. The 
Castle of Loch Leven is situated on an island of 
about two acres, near the north-west extremity of 
the lake. Queen Mary, when she dismissed Both 
well on Carberry Hill, and joined the insurgents, 
was carried captive into Edinburgh, and on the 
following day committed to Loch Leven Castle. 
On the 25th of March, 1567-8, she attempted to 
escape from thence in the disguise of a laundress, 
but was frustrated. On Monday, May 2nd, 1568, 
however, while the family were at supper, the boy, 
Wa. Douglas, secured the keys of the castle, and 
gave egress to the Queen and her maid from the 
stronghold ; then, locking the gates behind them 
to prevent pursuit, he placed the fugitives in a boat 
that lay near at hand, and rowed them to the ap- 
pointed landing-place on the north side of the lake. 
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THE TAMEST ZEBRA EVER TRAINED 

Liverpool boasts one of the biggest wild beast emporiums 

if not “he biggest—in the world. It is the famous house 
of Cross. Mr. William Cross, of Liverpool, is known at 
the ends of the earth. He always has some queer argosies 
on the sea consigned to him—perhaps a ship-load of 
reptiles, a dozen elephants, or a few thousand parrots. 
The above photo. represents some of Mr. Cross’s mar- 
vellous ability in training animals. The zebra is notoriously 
hard to tame, yet here is one that will actually carry a 
lady through the crowded streets of a great city, obedient 
to the slightest touch of the rein—for all the world like a 
pony that has been ‘‘used to children”—to quote the 
familiar words of an advertisement. It must, indeed, be 
a novelty to take one’s rides abroad on the brilliant back 
of a real live zebra, and quite apart from being a capital 
**ad.” for Mr. Cross’s wonderful establishment, this 
docile specimen is something of an achievement, repre- 
senting as it does many weary months of patient and 
unremitting labour. At first, the appearance of this lady, 
mounted, caused some excitement, but the novelty soon 
wore off. The animal will actually lie down and get up 
at the word of command, 
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LORD MAYOR'S nae ee nD oo ETT = a | 

BANQUETING HOUSE : = <4 . c . 
IN 1686. Yo ; Sag 

It stood on the site . f; 5 ee | 


of Stratford Place on 
the north side of Oxford 
Street. We are told 
how: ‘*‘The Lord 
Mayor and his brethren 
of the City used to 
repair on horseback to 
the building, attended 
by their ladies in wag- 
gons, to inspect the 
conduits and then par- 
take of their banquet.” 
At this period the open 
space to the north of 
Oxford Street was 
country, with fields and 
hedges, the only build- 
ings seen between the 
village of St. Giles and Primrose Hill being the and in India, where the sun is photographed every 








old churches of St. Pancras and St. Mary-le-Bone. day when the weather permits. In this way a con- 
tinuous record is obtained. The 
‘peeaes air 73 oe 2 jaa] accompanying photograph is 


S| one of these. Not only are the 
sun-spots visible, but the image 
of a kite is also seen. This 
bird had evidently just come 
into the line of sight, and so 
was taken in by the camera. 
That the outlines of the wings 
and body are so distinct is 
owing to the fact that the bird 
was at a very great altitude, 
and, therefore, nearly in the 
focus of the telescope. We 
are indebted for the use of the 
photo. to Dr. William J. S. 
Lockyer, M.A., Ph.D., 16, 
Penywern Road, S.W. 
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MYSTERIOUS SHIP IN A 
BOTTLE. 


Here we see an elegant little 
model of a full-rigged ship which 
has, in some mysterious way, been 
placed inside an empty spirit- 
bottle. These things are fre- 
quently prepared and sold in the 
precincts of docks by more or 


less deserving sailors. The ex- 
planation of the seeming miracle 
is simple enough. The masts, 


yards, and rigging of the little 
vessel at first lie flat on the long, 
narrow hull, and when this latter 
has been inserted, masts, yards, 
and rigging are simply pulled 
into position by the means of a 
piece of cotton, attached before 
hand. Weare indebted for this 
curiosity to Mr. H. F. Davey, 
of Cornwall House, St. Julian’s 
Farm Road, West Norwood. 





A CURIOUS “SUN-SPOT” 
PHOTO. 

In celestial photography curi- 
osities are occasionally met with. 
It is customary to keep a record 
of the daily appearance of the 
solar disc, and with this inten 
tion the English Government 
has observatories both at home 


























A DIVE ENVELOPED IN FLAMES. 

This is Professor T. Heaton, the well-known diver. 
The photo. shows him about to take his marvellous 
dive of Soft. into only 42in. of water. Each of the 
tubes seen on either side of Mr. Heaton is a golden 
rain cartridge, which spurts bright dropping fire for 
rather more than a quarter of a minute. This fiery 
dive is, as one may imagine, a very effective perform 
ance. Among the professor's more remarkable feats 
may be mentioned a race against the ferry steamer 
from Liverpool to New Brighton ; and a leap 
of torft. into 7ft. of water. 





A REMARKABLE FREAK OF NATURE. 
The Devil’s Tower in North-Eastern Wyoming 
(U.S.A.) is quite unique. It is believed to be the 
cone of an extinct volcano. At a distance it looks 
like a huge cask, made of gigantic timbers, the sides 
being roughly furrowed with crystals of trachyte. Its 
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From a I’hoto. by Locke & Peterson, Deadwood, 8. D. 


height is 1,200ft. So steep are the sides, that the 
only persons who have ever stood on the top are a 
man and his wife, named Rogers, who ascended the 
face of this awful precipice by driving iron spikes into 
the rock. Thousands were present to see the perilous 
feat, and if the plucky climbers had lost their hold, 
or had one of the iron 
pins given way, they 
must infallibly have 
been dashed to pieces 
on the jagged rocks 
below. _ 


A WHALE ON SHOW. 

This photo. illus- 
trates a peculiar fea- 
ture of American 
enterprise. The whale 
seen here was stranded 
near San Francisco, 
and at once annexed 
by a strenuous gentle- 
man who had expecta- 
tions as big as his find. 
The stranded giant 
was embalmed with- 
out delay a costly 
yrocess—and then put 


on show at ten cents. Crowds flocked to see the dead whale. Mere admission cost 
ten cents, but the extras ran 
dancing on his back—these were the expensive extras. The venture was less specu- 
lative than whaling proper, and far more remunerative. By the way, mention of 
whaling reminds us that we have a word of explanation to offer. We wish to state 
that several of the photographs which illustrated Dr. Conan Doyle’s article on 
** Whaling,” in our January number, were taken by Mr. Livingstone Learmouth, 
who is the owner of the copyright. We regret that, not being aware of this, the 
photographs were reproduced without his permission being first obtained. 


into dollars. Standing within the leviathan’s jaws, 
































“THE COLONEL LEANED FORWARD WITH HIS PISTOL,” 


(See \ 1ge 488. ) 
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